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VIEW IN CHARLESTOWN, MASS., NAVY YARD. 


The picture on this page is an accurate view of the Navy Yard, 
Charlestown, Mass., one of the notable places in our neighbor- 


In great contrast is the steam frigate eon lying ‘beyond the 
vessel, one of the handsomest if not the handsomest craft in the 
United States navy, and a great credit to her builders. As we 
have given representations of this noble vessel in former volumes 
of the Pictorial, we can do no more than call attention here to her 
and as a man-of-war. The distance of our pic- 
Railroad Depot. ‘Ther Charles River Bridge and the Fitchburg 
here is something striking in the contemplation 


i i , belehing at every 
port-hole, wreathed with smoke, falminating thunder like electric 
clouds in a wild storm. And as we gaze on these perfectious of 
itecture, these evidences of material power, we are’ car- 
ried back far in the dim distance, to the infancy of our naval es- 
tablishment, and note from what small beginnings we have risen 
to our present naval strength. During the Revolution we had no 

of, though the few armed national vessels that “car- 
covered themselves with glory. No naval battle in 
saciont o¢ modern times waa ever more erely contested than that 

between Paul Jones’s Bon Homme Richard and the British frigate 

Whan in 1819 wa were forced into a war with Great 


ww 

yPralepending their ior sailing 
they ovetftionally twondeite ond 


with a single , invariably triumphant. This result was 
obtained in part by an ‘improved construction of our ships, con- 
ferring a decided er of sailing, which was not less useful 
in enabling them to — from superior numbers than in enabling 
them to out-manceavre enemy when it became expedient for 
them to engage. A still more important element of success was 
our exact discipline, and the rapid exercise of our guns, whereby 
we were to deliver three broadsides for every two received 
from the enemy. We may also as- 
cribe something to the superiority of 
our crews, who had entered the ser- 
vies over men who had 


compel serve by a forcible 
ressment.’ the most 
bri liant ~ a... the days to 


which we are now looking back, was 
the victory of the United States 
sloop-of-war Wasp, 18 guns, Captain 
— over the British sloop Frolic, 


22 guns, Captain Whi . This 
severe was won by excellent 
ip, quick firing and. heroic 

daring. Biddle and Rogers 


led their boarders on beard the Frolic, 
they found no enemies to — 
them, the decks were strewn with 

mutilated bodies and limbs, and slip- 
pery with blood. Three officers 
standing on the quarter-deck threw 
down their swords in token of sub- 
mission, while Biddle sprang to haul 
down the British ensi Thi 

the British were ki and 

wounded, while our loss was but ten 


in killed and wounded. The masts of both vessels had gone by 
the board. But in an evil hour the British ship-of-the-line Poic- 
tiers, swooped down on the victors and the vanquished, and the 
= was lost. Still the fame of that action will go down to the 


atest time. A thousand memories of naval victories crowd upon 
us, but we must not forget that we are not writing a naval history 
Our national ships are  Y only employed as protectors of com- 
merce and messengers of will. 
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: i taken from the seaward wall, just below the landing, and the ves- : 
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- time our artist sketched it, now the flag ship of the African squad- | 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


DEATH AND DEFIANCE. 


Oxwarp—onward hastened young Clement Spencer, impatient 
to see him who had ever shown him a parent’s love. The stage 
stopped for the night some twenty miles distant from Coalboro’, 
but he obtained a horse, and hastened over the mountains, sick at 
heart, and with the bitter tears of agony at times bursting from 
his aching eves. Tis horse was a strong one, but hardly able to 
endure the pace at which he was urged, with whip, spur and voice, 
over the craggy hills. Already had his soul reached the home of 
his youth, but around him, barely visible in the misty moonlight, 
were barren rock, and dwarfed pines, as his body pursued its labo- 
rious transit. Eagerly did he look forward through the dim dis- 
tance, and at last—joyful sight even to his sad spirit—were the 
lights of his childhood’s home. 

A light was visible in the room which Mr. Spencer used as an 
office, but of that Clement took little heed, as he jumped from his 
exhausted horse, and rushed into the house. Everything seemed 
quiet, so different from the commotion which thoughts of his pro- 
tector’s death had been producing in his own heart during the ride, 
and hope again beat within his breast. Hastening up stairs, he 
stood for a moment at the door of his god-father’s chamber. All 
was quict within. 
taper the old man lying, as he thought, quietly asleep, and tiptoed 
80 gently to the bedside that the drowsy attendant did not hear 
him. A pleasant smile softened the emaciated yet well-known 
features ; but when she young man touched his lips gently to those 
which had expressed so much love for him, he kissed a corpse. 

The good old man was lifeless. He was in the chamber of 
death. Everything in the room swam around with a whirl; there 
was a cry of deep, deep anguish, and Clement Spencer, now the 
only one of that name, fell senseless on the floor. 

“ What’s the matter?” cried old John Spencer, who soon rushed 
into the room, white with fear, and followed by his son. 

“Master Clement has fainted,” said Mrs. Egan, who at once 
recognized the child of her fostering, and endeavored to restore 
him to consciousness. 

“ He needn’t have scared us so,”’ growled young John, who had 
evidently been much alarmed. 

“Never mind—never mind,” said his father. 
something to faint about soon. 


Cautiously opening the door, he saw by a dim 


“He'll have 
But where’s that Egan ?”’ 

“My husband ?” asked the woman, who was kneeling by Cle- 
ment and chafing his temples. “I hope he is doing nothing 
wrong.” 

“No—ah! here he comes. Take this fainted fellow, Egan, and 
carry him up stairs. Your wife will show you some spare room, 
if you don’t know one. Then come down to us.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Egan. “TI got the lock picked just as you—” 

“ Silence !” thundered John Spencer. Then with an expressive 
gesture, he left the room, followed by his son. 

“Meredith,” said the kneeling woman, “for years have you 
abused me, yet I have not complained. But now, on my knees 
between that dead old man and this young one, almost my child, 
who lies on the very edge of death, I pray you to do no wrong.” 

The man stood as if irresolute, with his eyes cast down, and 
strong passions evidently at play within his breast. 

“Him there weren’t kind to me,” he said; “he put me in the 
county jail.” 

“Why, Meredith? Was it not in the hope of reforming you— 
of weaning you from the demon of intemperance? ©O, Meredith, 
for the sake of our happy young days among the hills of Wales, 
do not wrong to-night.” 

“I ben’t a doing wrong, lass ; I’m only opening the gent’s trunk 
that he came away without the key of. Come, let’s carry the 
young fellow up to bed. Dear me, how large and fine-looking 
he’s grown !” 

“ Ay, he’s far different from the child handed me by Martha 
Gray, poor woman. Her last talk was of him.” 

“ And did she know who his mother was ?”’ 

“No. I asked her oft and again, and I feel sure that she did 
not know. But I think she felt sure that Mr. Spencer did.” 

“Comet!” called a loud voice from down stairs. “ Why not 
take that chap to bed, and come down here ¢” 

“ Coming, sir,” replied Meredith, Then muttering to himself, 
he said: “Were you more civil, you might get more for your 
money.” 

Removed to his own room, Clement gradually recovered con- 
sciousness, and was acquainted by his nurse with the sad particu- 
lars of Mr. Spencer's fatal iliness. He had taken cold while 
attending the funeral of poor Martha Gray (who had died of sheer 
old age), and seemed to sink at once into the arms of death. 

“ He sent for you, Clement,” continued the faithful nurse, “ and 
seomed anxiously to wait your coming. Hour after hour would 
he inguire for you, and when at last his brother came and told 
him that you would not start until after some great bull, he seemed 
to lose all hope. For hours he lay in « stupor. Then opening 


brother ; ‘but here is my son John, your nephew.’ ‘No, no,’ fee- 
bly ejaculated Mr. Spencer. ‘I want Clement.’ And murmut- 
ing your name again and again, he sank gently into his death- 
sleep. ©, was such a pity that you could not have been here at 
once, instead of stopping for that ball!” 

“Nurse Egan,” said Clement, in a firm tone, “did I not always 
speak the truth when a child ?” 

“ You did, God bless you.” 

“ And I have since. Never—I swear it by him who lies dead 
below us—did I hear of my dear godfather’s sickness until after 
the ball, and I came here as fast as man could come. Alas that I 
was too late!” 

“You have been sadly belied, Clement. Never mind; they'll 
go away soon.” 

“ And may my curse go with them. Now, my dear nurse, go 
to bed. I will watch by the remains of my kind protector.” 
“But no. You are tired, and need rest.” 

“There is no rest for a troubled heart,” was Clement’s reply ; 
and he carried his point. 

Returning to the chamber of death, he drew a chair to the bed- 
side, and there he sat until the funeral hour, heedless of all around 
him. At times, in accordance with the earnest entreaties of his 
nurse, he would partake of slight refreshment, but hasten back to 
his vigil-post, as if stern duty called him there. Company he had 
in those pleasant features composed in death. Since his earliest 
recollection had they smiled upon him; but now the bond was 
snapped, the silver cord was broken. ‘ One was taken and the 
other left.” And of all the thoughts that flitted through the young 
watcher’s mind, was the sad reflection that, if the departed friend 
before him knew the secret of his birth, those cold lips could never 
confide it. It must be buried with him, and with it would be 
buried many a cherished hope. 

The hour appointed for the burial arrived, and for the first time 
since his arrival, Clement saw John Spencer and his son, cach 
assuming a hypocritical air of sadness. ‘They wept, or pretended 
to weep, as they took their last look at the placid features of their 
deceased relative, but Clement displayed his sorrow by no parox- 
ysm of grief. His countenance was fixed and rigid, but a close 
observer of nature could sec that the bitter fountains of his heart 
were unsealed, and as he imprinted a last kiss upon that pale brow, 
tears fell upon it like the dew of heaven. 

An immense multitude attended the last sorrowful rites, with 
silence, and with reverence, for the deceased was looked upon as 
the parent of the flourishing community which had grown up since 
his discovery. There was no muffled drum or mournful pageantry 
but far more impressive and effective was the peaceful sadness 
which brooded over the town, and the solemn grief expressed on 
the countenances of the hundreds who were grouped around the 
grave, when earth was mingled with earth. , 

Returning to the house, no longer made sacred by the presence 
of death, Clement was hastening to the solitude of his own cham- 
ber, when heard the sharp voice of Mr. Spencer calling his name. 

“ Come in here, you, sir,” continued the merchant. 
have a chat with you.” 

Mechanically obeying, Clement entered the room, where he saw 
two lawyers of the place, and the Spencers. The father smiled 
on him benignantly, but the son’s features wore an air of triumph. 

“Well, sir,” said the elder Mr. Spencer, “I have called you in, 
to ask you if you have any knowledge of a will having ever been 
made by my brother.” 

Shocked at this inquiry, made cre the sod had been placed on 
the grave of his benefactor, Clement simply replied : 

“T have not.” 

“Good !”’ exclaimed young John, a smile of malicious satisfac- 
tion playing over his countenance. 

“Silence, my son!” °9i4 the »...0r. “I know how you, in 
common with myself, have smar.'.+ under the reflection that this 
young man had wormed himself into the heart of my deceased 
brother. Nay, I admit that I had expected to find that he had 
extorted some testamentary provision. But you, gentlemen, have 
examined the desks of my brother, and I understand you to say 
that you find no will.” 

The lawyers nodded assent, and he continued : 

“Now the young man himself disclaims knowledge of any writ- 
ing which gives him the least claim upon the estate, on which, as 
next of kin, my son will administer. Is it not so, Mr. Clement 
Spencer 

Clement stood silent and amazed, Looking alternately at thoxe 
in the room with him, as if anxious to unravel their thoughts, his 
blood coursed rapidly through his veins, his eyes glared, and he 
appeared like the incarnation of a thunder-cloud. 

“Speak out,” graffly exclaimed the elder Mr. Spencer, “or 
hold your peace forever! Did you not say that you had no knowl- 
odge of the existence of any will?” 

“I did,” answered Clement, his heart almost ready to burst 
with anger. 

“ Well, sir,” continued the old merchant, “ although, as I before 
remarked, you have made yourself a barrier between my deceased 
brother and his legitimate relatives, I harbor you no ill-will. You 
can remain in this house a few days, if you wish, and can take 
away what you probably regard as your own personal effects.” 

“What!” exclaimed Clement, “You give me permission to 
remain in the house where I have passed the most of my life, 
cherished by its owner, who ever regarded you with contempt— 
brother of his though you were f” 

“ You hear this,” blandly remarked the old merchant, appealing 
to the lawyers, “You can tell the misguided young man, too, 
what right he may have to remain here an instant, without the 
permission of my son here, who is his uncle’s administrator,” 


“T wish to 


Silence!” interposed his father. “Tat us hear what the young 
mati has to say now.” a 
Sir,” responded Clement, in voice that lightly terfibled, yet 
was manly amidst emotion, “I suppose it is so, hor Will I remain 
another night bencath this roof. You boast that you havé posses- 
sion, but mark, the day of retribution will come.” 

“Hush, hush, young mati! Don’t be rash. My son and myself 
will befriend you, and you have a good situation for improvement 
at West Point. 1 intend to remit you a hundred dollars per quar- 
ter until you graduate.” 

“John Spencer,” proudly replied the cadet, “I am almost a 
beggar; yet could I coin every copper of that hundred dollars 
into a golden eagle, I would spurn it as I spurn it now.” 

One of the lawyers, who had known Clement from boyhood, 
endeavored to expostulatg with him, but in vain, 

“ Never mind, sir,” said he, “1am young, vigorous and capa- 
ble of braving the world’s sneers at poverty. But the day may 
come—as I pray to heaven it will—when justice shall be executed 
and those now exultantly perched on the top of fortune’s wheel 
shall find themselves nearer that low level to which you consign 
me.” 

With these words he left the apartment, packed up the few sou- 
venirs in his room—the room in which he had spent so many 
happy hours, and left the house, That afternoon he started on his 
return to West Point, sent forth on the highway of life as he had 
been whose wealth the John Spencers now clutched. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WEALTH VERSUS MERIT. 


Tre mansion of Mr. Patterson was the most magnificent in 
New York. Furnished in the most sumptuous manner with every- 
thing that wealth could supply, there was one room that gave 
especial evidence of a refined yet capricious taste. Occupying the 
entire front of the third story, its windows opened upon a balcony 
which overlooked the then fashionable Battery, and commanded a 
view of the magnificent harbor. Within, the windows were deco- 
rated with curtains of rose-colored damask and embroidered white 
muslin, while the walls were hung with a pearl-colored paper, 
studded with golden figures. The Brussels carpet was so thick 
that no footstep on it could be heard ; embroidered tapestries cov- 
ered the luxuriously-cushioned lounges, and above the polished 
marble mantel was an immense French mirror, A few pencil 
sketches, in carved walnut frames, decked the walls; an inlaid 
bookcase was well filled with poctry and romance, and on a large 
centre-table was a confused mass of newspapers, ornamental needle- 
work, periodicals, music, and the latest fashion-plates, 

It was Ida’s boudoir; and as she sat there, turning over the 
pages of General Morris’s “ Mirror” (then in its glory), it appeared 
a fit shrine for one a0 lovely. She wore a simple morning-dress, 
and a tiny cap partially enclosed the masses of her hair, while on 
a footstool reposed her tiny feet, which Cinderella would have 
envied. But those tiny feet beat impatiently, showing that she 
was ill at case, and her lips contracted into what might almost 
have been called a pout. For the first time in her life, the petted 
favorite had been crossed in her wishes. Her father had taken her 
from West Point on the very morning that Clement Spencer had 
left, although they took different boats, and she had not received 
any answer to a tiny note which she had left for him. “ Why,” 
she thought, “has he taken no notice of it ?”’ 

The door was opened somewhat abruptly, and her father entered 
—an unusual honor. A stern, vexed frown was on his counte- 
nance, and she knew before he spoke that he, too, was “ out of 
sorts.’ 

“ Ida,” said he, energetically, “I wish to have a talk with you.” 

“Which you can have,” was the reply. “ Sit down here.” 

“Tda, you are getting old.” 

“ Not old endugh to weur gianses, though,” said the unsuspect- 
ing and light-hearted girl, with a merry laugh. 

“ But old enough to marry, though, Ida, and I have a husband 
to propose to you. How would you like to be Mrs, Spencer ?” 

“ Father!” ejaculated Ida, hor check and brow burning. 

“Yes—Mrs. Spencer. I have received a letter this morning 
from old John Spencer (he’s not much older than I am, though), 
in which he says that his son, young John, has inherited all the 
property of a deceased uncle, and is now worth a quarter of a 
million, This being the case, he asks me for your hand.” 

“What! John Spencer asks my hand?” - 

“Yes, I think he is calculated to make you a good husband.” 

“I marry John Spencer! Ha, ha, ha!” ‘Throwing her head 
back, the young girl gave a nervous, metallic laugh, that echoed 
through the room, 

“ Nay, don’t be so trifling, Ida.” 

“ Father,” she exclaimed, her mouth contracted to a ruby ring, 
and her eyes dilated, “are you not jesting ?” 

“T never was more in earnest in my life, He is wealthy, well 
connected, and I think a good match,” 

For a moment Ida’s lips faltered, then the deep scarlet of her 
face died away in a deeper pallor. 

“Can I write his father that you look with favor upon the 
proposition 

“ Father,” said she, with an exertion that again brought the 
bright scarlet in a flood across her countenance, “1 would rather 
die than marry that ignorant, vulgar wretch, That is my answer 
to-day, that would have been my answer yesterday, that will be 
my answer to-morrow—forever |’’ 

Never had Mr. Patterson seen evidences of any such determined 
spirit in hiv daughter, and he gazed at her with astonishment. 

“ You are rash, Ida,” said he, “ Why, half the girls in Amerie# 


lis eyes, he asked: ‘Has Clement come?’ ‘No,’ replied his 


“ Catch me giving it him!” muttered young Spencer. 


would envy you, and—” 
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“Pather,” exclaimed the excited girl, with flashing eye and 
dilated nostrils, “do not urge the matter; it is useless!” Thon 
rising, she went before him, put one of her tiny hands on each of 
his sallow cheeks, and kissed him again and again, saying between 
each salute, “ No, no!” 

“Yon are your poor mother’s child,” said Mr. Patterson, when 
this affectionate negative was at last concluded. “TI must go 
down to Wall Street now, but I hope when I return to-night to 
find you less obdurate.”” 

“ Adieu! But you will not find me disposed to reccive any 
attentions from John Spencer.” 

No sooner had he closed the door behind him than she burst 
into a flood of tears. Alas! why was it not Clement who was 
thus thrust upon her? Her nature had an unusual degree of force, 
but somehow she now felt oppressed with a sense of sadness. 
Well has it been asked if there is not in the curious mechanism of 
the human frame some hidden sense leagued in mysterious sym- 
pathy with his destiny; some subtle fluid within, which becomes 
agitated or congealed as the meshes of fate draw closely around ; 
some sad presentiment, some vague foreknowledge of impending 
doom. Why else was Ida so wretched? Why else did she fear 
an end to those pleasant dreams which had for a week made her 
so happy 

While what the Germans call “ danger-shadow’’ was thus dark- 
ening the young girl’s soul, she unconsciously approached a win- 
dow, and gazing down into the street, saw—could she believe her 
eyes ?—Clement Spencer! Yes. On reaching New York, some 
magnetic influence had led him to seck out Mr. Patterson’s resi- 
dence, although he was not aware that Ida had returned from 
West Point. Passing slowly by, and gazing up at the windows 
as if envying them the privilege of meeting her gaze, he saw the 
loved features whose smile was sunlight to his clouded heart. 
Was ita dream? No. She saw him; she recognized him; she 
beckoned him to enter the house. 

The sign was immedia' " anderstood, and ere Ida could fly 
down stairs, greatly to ot »rise of a fat serving-man, whom 
she nearly overturned, Cleft rang the bell. The door was 
opened, and Ida herself, with a radiant look of joy lighting up her 
features, admitted him. 

But she could but start as she grected him. But a few days 
had passed since she had seen in Clement Spencer a fresh, joyous 
young man, with serene light in his true eyes, and an earnest 
expression of content. Now, he stood before her pale and hag- 
gard, with contracted brow, bloodshot eyes, and cheeks furrowed 
by those anxious lines that speak of sleepless nights and troubled 
days. 

She ushered him into a drawing-room, where they sat down 
side by side, but for some moments neither spoke. She felt that 
the still frost of disappointment was nipping the flowers of her 
love, and sat with questions quivering on her lip, yet not wishing 
to break the silence. 

In Clement’s heart, there was a wild struggle between pride and 
affection. His yearnings for the interchange of pure affection, 
rampant and fierce, were only subdued by the thought that he was 
a beggar,—that he had nothing to offer the heiress but a name 
coming from a hidden source. But he must speak. 

“Miss Patterson—Ida!” His pale lips quivered as though he 
would go on, but could not. 

“Clement,” said she, fixing her candid eyes steadily om his 
troubled countenance with an imploring glance of entreaty, “ what 
has happened?” «© 

“Happened! jas, Ida—if I may so tall youn—I am a sad and 
heart-sick man. My dear godfather is dead, and I, driven forth 
from his kind home as an outcast, feel a gulf opened between us 
that—” 

“A gulf!” interrupted Ida, in tones of contempt. “Think you, 
Clement, that I care for gold—that I have ever thought of your 
father’s wealth 

_“ Alas !” exclaimed Clement, with the impetuosity of a generous 
heart, “he was not my father. I am—” 

He was interrupted by the abrupt entrance of Mr. Patterson, his 
countenance clouded with furious anger. Striding up to Clement, 
who rose to his feet, he asked, sternly : 

“ Beggar—scoundrel ! what are you doing here? What do 
you mean by stealing into my house like a thief?” 

Astonished at this abrupt greeting, Clement Spencer trembled 
from head to foot with emotion. But Ida, with a look of dignity 
— even awed the savage violence of her father, stood between 
them. 

“Father,” said she, in a calm voice, “Mr. Spencer came into 
this house at my invitation.” 

“Invitation!” growled the infuriated parent. “Can you find 
no one to invite here but a beggar?” 

“Beggar!” repeated Clement Spencer, in a tone of anguish 
Which seemed wrang from the depths of his sorrow-stricken heart. 

_“Yes—beggar! Who are you, anyhow? Who was your 
futher? Who was your mother? What right had you to impose 
yourself on me and my daughter as the son of Clement Spencer, 
Coalboro’? Ala, you don’t answer, you beggar!” 

A flush stole over the young man’s pale face, and pride appeared 
» rise even above the deep agony of his soul. 

“Mr. Patterson,” said he, mournfully, yet with decision, “you 
sun nothing by heaping insults upon a bruised heart. “I did not 
ack this interview, and I only was improving it to explain to Miss 
which hangs over my parentage; cloed 
hich’ 

“Which fiddlestick !” interrupted Mr. Patterson, stamping upon 
he carpet in his rage. “ Now clear out from here, and if you ever 
larken these doors again, you beggar, I will have you sent to 
‘lackwell's Island like thief!” 


* the comforts of order and cleanliness. 


Clement Spencer, as he turned towards the door, east a glance 
of mute appeal towards Ida. It reached her heart, and with a 
blush of glowing crimson mantling her cheek, she, with a bound, 
clasped the young man around the neck, exclaiming, with sobs 
that half choked her utterance : 

“ Heaven bless you, dear Clement! Remember, I am yours !” 

With a loud oath, and clenched fist, the infuriated father strode 
towards the love-locked pair. But ere he reached them, Clement 
Spencer had with a spasmodic effort wound his arms around Ida, 
whispering, “ Forever—forever!”’ Then, loosening himself from 
her embrace, he confronted Mr. Patterson, saying : 

“Do not forget, sir, that I am a cadet and a gentleman.” 

The man of money cowered before the man of mind, and the 
clenched hand was opened. 

“T don’t wish to hurt your feelings, young man,” growled Mr. 
Patterson, “but John Spencer has written me all about you, and 
that foolish girl will yet marry his son. You may be smart, but 
young John will have the dimes, and that’s the great staff of life, 
you know. Anyhow, as you claim to be a cadet and a gentleman, 
I hope you will never enter this house again without my consent.” 

“ Never fear, sir,” replied Clement, with a kindling eye, and in 
astern tone. “I shall not soon forget this interview.” Then 
lowering his voice, and turning towards Ida with a respectful 
obeisance, he continued : “ No—I shall never forget it.” 

He left the room and the house with a firm step, and a cold, 
proud brow, but the whirlwind of agony swept in bitter wails over 
the tightly-drawn strings of his heart. 

Ida, with a look of bitter anguish at her father, swept up stairs, 
and soon the feverish flush of excitement sank into the zero-like 
wretchedness of disappointment. Alone with her own agony, she 
felt dispirited and depressed, yet within her heart—a blessed talis- 
man—was the love she bore Clement Spencer. 


CHAPTER X. 
TEMPTATION. 


Anovut a mile from West Point, on a narrow lane, which led 
along the very bank of the river, was a large brick house, origi- 
nally built for a hotel, although the sign no longer creaked from 
the gibbet-like post in front. Strangers who passed during the 
day, and looked into the windows of the first floor (where they 
could see some common furniture through the accumulated dust 
on the window panes), would have supposed the house to be 
inhabited, though by persons who were unusually indifferent to 
If they passed again late 
at night, and happened to look up once more at the dreary man- 
sion, and then saw faint gleams of light struggling through the 
closed shutters of the upper windows, the thought might arise that 
in that upper chamber the wakeful eye of the invalid found com- 
panionship in the feeble ray of the night-lamp. But if any feeling 
of curiosity prompted an inquiry among the distant neighbors as 
to who dwelt in that forlorn-looking place, an evasive reply was 
sure to be given. What might have been their real opinions, they 
were kept back by the recollections of the generous prices paid 
there for game, fruit, eggs and butter. 

The occupant of this somewhat mysterious dwelling—familiarly 
known as Jeommy Ryan—had the air and appearance of one 
formed for action, yet partially enslaved by sensuality. He was 
of no more than a middling stature, but a vigorous muscular 
development promised a more than ordinary strength, while in his 
gestures there was a decision which no advantage of stature could 
bestow. ‘There was no clue to his age. The anxious expression 
might have gathered on his ill-favored countenance during the 
phases of thirty years of adventurous fe 
and a mind not over-sensitiv. rouble might have preserved a 
face so youthful, even to fifty 1. war was a bleached carroty 
red, and there was a brazen look about his blood-shot, fiery eyes, 
betokening little good in the heart of which they were the 
windows. 

Some of the good people in those parts declared that he had 
been a clergyman, and had fullen from grace ; others felt confident 
that he had been a pirate; and others shook their heads myste- 
riously when his name was mentioned. But the cadets knew him 
as a caterer for their pleasures. Did a party of them wish to 
enjoy a rollicking supper, and to pass the rest of the night at the 
gaming-table, Jemmy Ryan’s was the place to visit. 

One of the most constant frequenters of the establishment was 
a cadet from the then half-civilized West, who had been classically 
christened Demosthenes, and whose paternal name was Jones. 
One of the oldest at the institution, he was tall and large; his 
features were repulsive, and he showed personal indications of a 
disposition to vicious indulgence in the use of ardent spirits. 

Late in the day, after the scence at Mr. Patterson’s, this worthy 
was striding to and fro at Ryan’s, with contracted brow and 
unsteady step. The master of the establishment was in the room, 
and sat watching him with tiger-like eagerness. At length he 
thought the time had arrived, and broke the silence. 

“ Well,” he asked, “ how does Squire Jones mean to propel ?”” 
“Propel!” repeated the cadet, with a shudder. ‘“ What can I 
do?” 

“ Stump the flimsies,”” was the reply ; “square the chink.” 

“Pay up, I suppose you mean, in your infernal slang. I wish 
Tcould. I wish I had never seen this den—never met that smooth- 
tongued New Yorker, confound him !” 

“Never,” continued Ryan, with sarcastic coolness,—“ never 
have scribbled a promise for five hundred rollers which you cannot 
stump up! Isn’t it so, Squire Jones ?” 

“T thought I could pay it.” 

“ Thought’s a bad master, Squire Jones.” 

“ But what can I do?” 


; & Vigorous constitution 


“Pay up.” 

“ And how?” 

“ Ha, ha!” langhed Ryan. “Here’s a go! You had a time, 
borrowed the rollers, seribbled your promise, and now ask poor 
old Jemmy Ryan how to pay up. You owe me a few X’s, too, 
my fine fellow.” 

“ But what will become of me?” 

“Not much. The promise is in the Newburg Bank, it will be 
protested, colonel will hear of it, protesting contrary to rules, debts 
ditto, and so you'll have to tramp.” 

“T would sooner die !’”” 

“ That’s plucky.” 

“ But what can I do?” 


“ Borrow.” 
“Who of ?” 
“Anyone. Try Clem Spencer.” As he spoke, Ryan peered 


from beneath his shaggy eyebrows, to ascertain the result of this 
carelessly-uttered but well-aimed remark. 

“Clem Spencer!” exclaimed the cadet, stopping in his walk,— 
“Clem Spencer! Have you forgotten how the rascal meddled 
with my flirtation with the daughter of old Rawson, at Cold 
Spring? And then, only a week or so ago, did he not snub Count 
Discount because the poor little fellow witnessed a love-sceno 
between the immaculate and that Patterson girl? Why, he talked 
to Wilkinson as though he was but a dog.” 

“Yes,” scornfully replied Ryan; “and he would have treated 
you in exactly the same way.” 

“He! Clem Spencer dare lay his hand on me!’ cried Jones, 
with the ferocity of aroused anger. “TI have half a mind to insult 
and whip the coxcomb, at any rate.” 

“ He’s rich, and you do not dare touch him.” 

“Not dare!’ Why, I would thrash his life out of him for a 
bottle of champagne.” 

“Sit down. I wish to make a proposition.” 

Jones looked at Ryan for a moment, as if vaguely suspecting 
that something wrong was on foot, but he took a chair and sat 
down. 

“ Squire Jones,” said Ryan, “I know a man who will put the 
yellow boys into your hands to pay that note with, if you will 
insult that aristocrat, call him out, and wing him. You area 
dead shot, and can easily draw his claret without slipping his 
wind.” 

“ But if I kill him?” 

“Bah! Honestly, I don’t believe he dares stand fire, and the 
game is to make him show the white feather.” 

“ Should I marder him, though?’ muttered Jones. 

“ Well, have the protest now if you like it better.” . 

“ Where is the man?” exclaimed Jones, springing to his feet. 
Anything rather than expulsion.” 

“ Here.” 

“ What, you, Jemmy Ryan?” 

“Yes. Iam only an agent, though.” 

“ But the money—who has the money ?” 

“Thave.” Taking out a leather purse, in which chinked gold 
with its unmistakable sound, he tossed it towards Jones, saying : 
“There it is—all right. Now take a glass of champagne.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the cadet, a livid pallor overspreading his 

countenance. “I want brandy—strong, potent brandy. Ha, ha! 
my note is paid. Brandy, old fellow,—brandy !” 
- Ryan produced a bottle, from which he poured forth two copious 
libations. One of these the cadet clutched, and poured it down 
his throat until not a drop was left in the glass. It made his eyes 
gleam with fire, and with a smile of bitter satisfaction on his lips, 
he commenced pitching up and catching the purse of gold. 

“Yon have made more to-night than any of the covies up nonin, 
have,” said Ryan, putting away the bottle. 

“ What!” eagerly inquired Jones. “Ts there any playing going 
on up stairs ?” 

“ You'd better believe there is,—rouge et noir at that, and a rich 
bank to break. That New York fellow is here again.” 

“Ah! I can perhaps win back the amount of my note.” 

“Why not try? Come, let's take another swig.” 

Again did the wily emissary of crime hand a glass of brandy to 
the young man, and again did he pour down the fiery draught. 
Then, maddened with the potations and with excitement, he has- 
tened up stairs. 

There, everything had a fascinating look of comfort and splen- 
dor. Costly draperies, richly-gilded picture frames, and furniture 
fit for a palace (although rather the worse for wear), presented a 
different appearance from the rooms below. The engravings 
the wall represented in glowing colors some objectionable scer 
of heathen mythology, and in a book-case were well-thumbed e 
tions of Paul de Kock’s first publications, then as novel as th 
were immoral. 

At least a score sat around the table, not a quarter of the 
wearing the cadet uniform, and all absorbed in the game. The 
banker smiled as he saw his new victim enter, for it was for him, 
and him alone, that the whole affair had been arranged. Those 
present might either lose or win a few hundred dollars, but the 
game, after all, was to bring the now half-intoxicated Demos- 
thenes Jones to participate. 

The banker—the spider in the midst of this web of crime, 
though carefully disguised with false whiskers, a well-curled wig 
and green glasses,—was none other than Professor Pike. Who, 

to have seen him there smiling and jesting as he welcomed Jones 
to a seat, would have thought that for weeks he had been laying a 
deep plot of villany, and that this was another step accomplished ? 

“Do you take your revenge, Mr. Jones ?” asked the wily banker 
(there known as Mr. Thompson), with a quiet smile. 

For a moment the young man hesitated, but the sig] 
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sums placed upon the table by those around him, had the effect of 
inciting him, and he drew out the leather purse. The circle gazed 
at this evidence of prosperity with some interest, and in a few 
moments he was betting wildly. 

Thompson, or rather Pike, saw with joy that the spell of 
enchantment was upon his victim, and for a time the young man 
was a constant winner. 

“Really, Mr. Jones,” said he, in gentle tones, “I shall soon be 
forced to offer you my note; the tables are turned since we last 
tempted fortune together.” 

“Play on—play on!” exclaimed Jones, and staked his every 
dollar on the game. A flush of triumph mantiled his cheek as he 
won. 

“Really,” said the wily banker, striking the table, “ you intend 
to ruin me.” 

But at the next deal the luck changed. Little by little the 
young gamesters found their funds making way into the banker’s 
hand, yet they hoped and played on. One by one they left, penni- 
less, and stood silent spectators, until Jones alone fought the 
demon of play. The struggle was apparently an equal one, for 
exclamations of joy or disappointment were heard on either hand. 
But at last the infatuated cadet sat with his eyes fixed in heart- 
broken gaze at his last eagle, as it was swept up by the banker, 
leaving nothing in exchange but misery and despair. 

“Come, Demosthenes, you unlucky old Roman!” exclaimed 
one of his comrades ; “we must hurry back to barracks.” 

“Don’t you want to send to Newburg?” asked Jemmy Ryan, 
with a meaning look. 

“ A word with you, sir,” said the banker, ere the agonized young 
man could collect his thoughts. “Here, take this five hundred 
dollars again, and send Ryan with it to pay your note. You now 
owe me that sum.” 

“But how can I pay you?” asked Jones, as they were leaving 
the room. 

“Do as Ryan directed you,” hissed the disguised Professor Pike 

The conscience-stricken victim started, and as he mechanically 
followed his comrades, his very life appeared bound up in the 
existence of some dreadful thought. 


CHAPTER XI. 
PROVOCATION AND ASSAULT. 


Evix tidings travel swiftly. Hardly had Clement Spencer 
returned to West Point, when the most astounding stories concern- 
ing him were put into circulation. At first they were mere rumors, 
which circulated from barrack to barmack, like a drop.of oil which, 
though hardly perceptible at fixst,soon sullies the whole fabric 
upon which it has fallen. Rumors casting discredit upon his 
parentage soon grew bolder, and finally fortified themselves 
by corroborating circumstances, each more injurious than its 
predecessor 


For some days, Clement was too much absorbed in his own 
griefs to notice the cool glances of those with whom he had pre- 
viously been on familiar terms. He had lost his kind godfather, 
and the world was but a dreary waste—only illumined by the faint 
prospect that he might yet enjoy the love of his cherished Ida. 
During the day he was to a great extent absorbed in his studies, 
but long and restless were his nights. The pillow brought no 
relief to his aching head ; his bed was like a bed of thorns; sleep 
refused to visit his eyelids, and night was but a season of agony. 
Sometimes he would start up and wonder if the events of the past 
month were not a terrible dream ; then he would endeavor to phi- 
losophize on his ill-fate, and then he would find the voice of reason 
qrowned in the still deep voice of utter despair. 

While ethers who had professed to be Clement’s friends deserted 
him in this hour of heart-trial, and were the foremost 
around the anatomical table of public opinion, where his history 
was 80 pitilessly dissected, Clayton remained steadfast. True, 
Clement’s life was to his friend an enigma, but he did not seek to 
unravel it. Nay, he endeavored to prevent the pestilential breath 
of slander from reaching him, and from festering in a heart already 
wounded to the very core. Above all, he believed Clement Spen- 
cer to be an honorable, abused and slandered man. 

A week passed slowly along, and Clement Spencer could but 
see the coolness with which every one, save Clayton, treated him. 
Why he was thus ostracised from society he did not ask, but natu- 
rally came to the conclusion that it was owing to the change in his 
pecuniary prospects. This wounded him the more, and as he 
avoided society, his traducers asserted that he virtually confessed 
the truth of their allegations. 

Nor was there a morning or an evening parade at which the 
unfortunate Jones did not see Jemmy Ryan, who would gaze at 
him with an inquiring glance, as if to ask, “ Why do you not earn 
your money *” 

The time came at length. One evening, Clayton being on 
guard, Clement slipped quietly down to Kosciusko’s garden, the 
scene of his heart-confession. Sitting on the bench, lost in dreamy 
reverie, the shades of night drew in, and he did not notice the 
arrival of a party of cadets, until they were close by him. Was 
it his own name thet met his ear? 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” said Jones, who was speaking, “and this 
disgrace of his birth is not all. You remember how Wilkinson, 
that New Yorker who was up here, insulted him? Well, Wilkin- 
son sent him a challenge, but he was so cowardly as to refuse it. 
Se much for Clem Spencer’s honor.” 

Rising to his feet, Spencer stepped quickly before the speaker. 

“Bir,” said he, “do you alinde to me?” 

“Listeners hear no good of themselves,” was the sneering 
remark of Jones. 


“Sir,” replied Spencer, “I was seated here when you came 
along, and when I heard miy own name, I hed a right to listen to 
those who used it.” 

“T hope you are satisfied.” 

“T am satisfied, Mr. Jones, that you, in repeating slanderous 
falsehoods, coupled an opprobrious epithet with my name.” 

“ Cowardly was the word I used,” said Jones, in the most con- 
temptuous manner, “and I now repeat it.” 

“ Applying it to me?” 

“To you, Clem Spencer, or to any other coward !” 

The others, who had listened in breathless astonishment, turned 
towards Spencer; but he stood calm and collected. 

“When you have digested this insult,” continued Jones, encour- 
aged by the silence of Spencer, “I have another ready.” 

“Mr. Jones,” replied Spencer, with coolness, “I am at a loss to 
know whether you are crazy or drunk.” 

Incensed to madness, Jones drew himself up, and spat contemp- 
tuously at Spencer. 

“ This,” said Spencer, “is unbearable. Gentlemen, I have con- 
sidered this young man deranged ; but if he is sane, I can be found 
at the guard-house, where my friend Clayton will make necessary 
arrangements. After such an insult as you have witnessed, if 
this man is not insane, one of us should no longer live.” 

He turned away, and walked slowly to the guard-house, where 
he confided what had happened to his friend. 

“ Spencer,” said the noble-hearted Clayton, when he had heard 
the recital, “I tell you frankly that you have secret enemies about 
here, who are using every means to blacken your name and your 
parentage. This fellow must be put forward as their champion, 
and the sooner you meet him the better.” 

“Tam ready, Clayton. A mystery appears to enshroud me, 
and the quicker I can penetrate it the better, as you say.” 

“Good! Now go to your quarters, and endeavor to get some 
sleep. I will get some one to take my place, so as to get away, 
and we will have a meeting down by Jemmy Ryan’s, at day- 
break.” 

“ Ah, Clayton, you are a friend indeed !” said Spencer, who felt 
that he was indeed the victim to some conspiracy against him. 
“ Come over when the arrangements are made.” 

Returning to his quarters, Clement wrote to Ida, and then the 
thought occurred to him that Mr. Ledroit had ever taken a warm 
interest in his welfare. So he also wrote to him, and just as he 
had concluded the letter, which was a recital of the recent sad 
events in which he had been an actor, Clayton entered the room. 

“ All is arranged,” said he. “You are to meet, with pistols, in 
the glen between here and Jemmy Ryan’s, where the old iron forge 
is. I insisted, also, that we go ¢ ly, as in that case it will 
be easier to pass the guard, and icion will be excited. Now 
take your pistols—I think you have & pair,—and come over to my 
quarters. You can sleep betwer there than here, and sleep you 
must.”’ 

Spencer did exactly what his friend requested him to do, and in 
half an hour was occupying Clayton’s cot, while its owner went 
elsewhere. Nay, he fell asleep, and after troubled dreams, was 
awakened by Clayton. 

“Up, up!” said he. “Ihave overslept myself, and we are late. 
But I will hasten to the rendezvous, and you can follow.” 

As Spencer was dressing, he remembered that he had left the 
letters which he wrote the evening previous on his table in his own 
quarters, and he determined to go for them, feeling certain that he 
could overtake Clayton, or reach the rendezvous a very few 
moments after him. ; 

On reaching the door of the room, however, he saw, to his sur- 
prise, a light within, visible through the . He had locked 
it on leaving, and the kev } pocket, yet the sound of foot- 
steps within plain on applying his key, he found 
that another was in the = e inside. It then flashed across 
his mind that a long ladder, which had been used for some repairs, 
was standing on the outside of the building. Hastening out to it, 
he cautiously moved it, until it rested on the sill of his window, 
and then ascended. 

Was it possible? Yes. There sat the unknown stranger who 
had so tantalized him about his parentage at the gambling-house 
in New York, eagerly inspecting the papers in his writing-desk, 
while on the table lay, open, the very letters for which he came, 
which he had left carefully sealed. Seizing the window, he endeav- 
ored to throw it up, but it was fastened within, and the noise 
attracted the attention of the inquisiter. No sooner did he see 
Spencer’s angry face through the glass, than with a spring he 
unlocked the door and fied. When at last the window yielded to 
the powerful attack upon its fastening, and the occupant of the 
room sprang in, he found himself alone. 

It was evident, however, that his desk had been carefully ex- 
amined, although he could not discover that anything was missing. 
His first thought was to follow the audacious intruder; then he 
began to collect the opened papers on the table ; but then, above 
everything else, he recollected his engagement. Hastily re-folding 
the letters to Ida Patterson and Mr. Ledroit, he left the room and 
the building, lost in conjecture as to this new phase of the con- 
spiracy which was evidently going on against his happiness. 

Day had not dawned, and slipping past the sentries, Clement 
Spencer hastened to the rendezvous. The path led through the 
woods ; nor had he gone far, when he tripped over some obstacle 
and fell to the ground, striking his head against a tree. A faint- 
ness came over him, and he lay insensible. 

When he again became conscious, it seemed to him that he had 
awoke from u disturbed and painful dream ; but when he endeav- 
ored to sit up in his bed, he sank back, feeble and exhausted. 
Where was he? In a large room, the blinds of which were closed, 


but of which he had no recollection. It was, he could see by the 


faint light which made its way in, plainly furnished, and on a table 
at his bedside were medicines. Surely he must have been—nay, 
he then was very ill, and in vain did he endeavor to disentangle 
his confused brain from the visions which floated through it. Soon, 
wearied even with thought, he slept again. 

The noise made by opening the door awoke him, and looking 
up, he recognized his friend Clayton, who hastened, on tiptoe, to 
his bedside. 

“My poor Clem,” said he, “how do you feel to-day ?” 

“Tell me, Clayton,” said he, “ where am I?” 

“ Safe so far,” was the reply. ‘ But you must keep quiet.” 

Spencer protested, however, that he felt able to hear anything 
concerning himself; and Clayton, seating himself at the bedside, 
made this narration : 

“On leaving you, Clem, I hastened to the place of rendezvous, 
but found no one there. Lighting a cigar, I was pacing to and 
fro, when I plainly heard the report of a pistol, in the direction ot 
the barracks. Hastening thither, I met MeLean, who was to act 
as second to Jones, supporting him, and endeavoring to get him 
along. He had been fired at, Clem, and wounded in the leg.” 

“By whom ?” asked Spencer. 

“Not by you, my dear fellow; your manner proves it. But 
very near the place where he was fired at, you was found, with a 
discharged pistol near you, and facing the barracks. It looked as 
though you had fired,—was hastening back to the barracks, and 
had fallen, striking your head against.a tree as you fell.” 

“TI fired !” feebly exclaimed Spencer. 

“Hush! Nota word! No one believes you guilty of assassi- 
nation whose opinion is of value, and Jones is hobbling about 
again. But I brought you here—to Jemmy Ryan’s—as the near- 
est shelter, and here you had better remain for the present. To 
speak frankly, Clem, your room was found in great disorder, and 
I believe that coward Jones has brought the case before the grand 
jury. While in your present condition, no arrest could be made, 
and, meanwhile, keep quiet. All will come out rightly in the end, 
and let me assure you that you do not lack friends. Now good- 
day. Don’t be discouraged, but get strong as soon as you can.” 

It was more than the invalid could bear—that news of fresh 
suspicion, and that night he was again in the struggling delirium 
of a brain fever. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the previous chapters of 
this story, can be had at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical 
depots. 
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SMOKING IN ST. PETERSBURG. 

A Frenchman just arrived in St. Petersburg, taking a walk, 
with a burning cigar in his mouth, noticed that he was stared at 
curiously and avoided by all who passed, but knew not the cause 
of their strange behaviour. At last he met a tall and distinguished 
looking gentleman, who joined him in his walk. 
here ?”’ said the gentleman. 

“T arrived’yesterday, from Paris.” 

“I see you are not acquainted with our customs. It is forbid- 
den to smoke in the streets.” 

“T thank you, sir, for the information. My principles are reve- 
rence and obedience to the laws,” said the Frenchman, taking the 
cigar out of his mouth. 

“That cannot be said of all your countrymen,” observed the 


«FO ‘© prove my sincerity, I will throw away my cigar.” 

“No, You may smoke it ont No one will 
molest you while you jare walking with me. When I leave you, 

must be cautious.” 


smoked out his cigar, walking 
beside the Bn es and he went home, 


with civility of the Russian 
next da he related the adventure to a friend, and described 
the stranger. friend asked : 
“Do you know who it was?” 
“No.” 
“ Shall I tell 
“ Certainly, i you know him.” 


“The polite Russian, a8 you call him, was no other than the 
Em Nicholas.” 
the same day, when an officer wearing the imperial uniform 


in they were wrapped bad these words written on it : 
the srets of Pa.” —N. O. Picayune. 


WASTED THOUGHTS. 
Few persons know how much it costs to write a article for 
a daily or weekly journal, Days, and even weeks, of the very 


best talent are sometimes 
libraries are examined, to 
tion. The li 


upon single column. Whole 
striate or substantiate a single posi- 

of ancient and modern days is concentrated and 
upon it. This article is printed, and sent into the world— 
a world of ignorance and sufferi where such articles are some- 
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IMPERIAL LIBRARY, PARIS. 
million and a half of ted books are contained in this 


One 
brary. Yes, as such ns in rapid succession through 
Bat fall into a train of musing 


Ay wy is a garden and 
a fountain.” At the street gateway, as at all the public buildings 
of Paris, a sentinel paces da: and t. The first records we 
have of any royal li of es — 
his reign in 1364. ng John possessed only ten volumes ; 
Charles, his successor, who mized literary men, collected by 
various means a library of 910 volumes. In 1554, we learn that 
Francis I. increased the library to 1890 volumes. In the time of 
Louis XIII., the number of books amounted to 16,745. At the 
death of Louis XIV., there were 70,000. The number has con- 
stantly increased, till now there are 1,500,000 printed volumes ! 
The library is subdivided into six departments, viz., printed books, 
manuscripts, medals and gems, engravings, maps, antique marbles. 
In the first department are 
collected some of the earliest 


1386, Richard II. his crown and regalia to the city of 
London for £2000, The crosses on the crown of England were 
introduced by Richard IIL, 1483. The arches date from Henry 
VIL, 1485. The sceptre has undergone as many changes as the 
crown. Originally it was a staff, intended for the support of the 
monarch ; they who shortened it sometimes turned it into a club, 
to prostrate their people.—Monarchs Retired from Business. 


AN UNFORGIVING MONKEY. 
We mes | came across a curious account in a French 
la 


rofa 
trick by a monkey in the harbor of Marseilles, idl does 
that the monkey is endued with a fair share of sagacity, as well as 
with a vindictive disposition—and that other animals than men 
are impatient under injuries, and take pleasure in revenge. A 
painter was busily employed in decorating with fancy colors, some 
carved work on the stern of a French brig which lay in the harbor, 
and had a s' suspended from the tafferel for that purpose. A 
monkey which belonged to the captain of an American vessel, 
moored almost in contact with the stern of the brig, appeared much 
interested in the progress of the decorations, and watched the 


imens of printing ; among 
them is a copy of the Apo- 


calypse, printed with coarse 
type cut from solid blocks of 
wood; a Bible printed by 


Guttenburg, and a psalter 
and Schoeffer, with date 


1457, said to be the earliest 


—— book extant, bearing 


are collected in this place. 
These million and a half of 


regard to their subjects. The 
books are secured in their 
cases by means of 

frames, covered with coarse 
wire netting. In the second 
de ent are found 125,000 
volumes in manuscript, “in 
Greek, Latin, French, Orien- 


manuscripts fill twenty-four 
large volumes, besides ample 

supplements to each.” 
attention of the visitor is 
called to numerous volumes 
in very costly ancient bind- 
ings, loaded with pearls and 
precious stones and metals. 
Others are covered with ex- 
uisite carving inivory. Then 
re is ‘a Latin manuscript 


in pap 
rus; the works Galilee 
his own handwriting; many . 


letters of 3 
yer books of Louis IX. 
(A. D. 1248), and one which 
longed in succession to 
Charles V., Charles [X. and 
Henry III., bearing their own 

the manuscri 
Telemachus in Fenelon’s 
own hand. “The most an- 
cient manuscripts in the col- 
lections are missals of the 
fifth and sixth centuries.” 
There are many most beauti- 
fully executed manuscripts in 
Chinese, Japanese, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Persian, Coptic, etc. 
Northwestern 


ORIGIN OF CROWNS. 

We copy the following ac- 
count of the way in which 
kings came to wear crowns, 
from Dr. Doran’s new work : 
—Nimrod was abroad one 
day in the fields, following 
his vocation of the chase. 
Happening to look up, he be- 
held in the heavens ~ 

which resembled that su 
uently so familiar to man— 
figure of a crown. The 
mighty hunter summoned to 
his side the most skillful 
craftsman in gold who resid- 
ed in the vicinity, int- 
ing out to him the still lit. 
tering shape in the sky, asked 
if he could fashion a head- 
piece like that visibly intend- 
ed for Nimrod by Heaven, 


whence the pattern had ex- 
pressly come. The artist 
answered confidently in the 
affirmative, sketched the mo- 
het tens « crows, which the king 
forever wore, and at which his subjects could seldom look without 
pon of being blinded by its dazzling glory. This is, perhaps, the 
first suggestion on record of the right divine of monarchs; and it 
is not impossible that from Nimrod is derived the d syllable 
here discussed. That tate was styled the mighty hunter ; 
and Kenaz, which implies hunting, is thus supposed to typify that 
regal government to which people of old were subj y their 
rulers. There is no mention in Scripture of a royal crown, as a 
kingly possession, till the time when the Amalekites are described 
as ing Saul’s crown to David. The first Roman who wore a 
crown was Tarquin, B, C, 616. It was at first a mere fillet, then 
& garland, subsequently stuffs adorned with pearls. Alfred is said 
to have been the first English king who wore this symbol of autho- 
rity, A. D, 872, Athelstan (A, D. 929) wore a modern earl’s 
coronet, In 1053, Pope Damasius II. introduced the papal — 
Thirteen later, William the Conqueror added a coronet wii 
points to ducal cap, cap was not encircled with a 
town till the era of John XIX. (1276,) Nineteen years after- 
ards, Boniface VIII. added a second crown. Benedict XII. 
Pomp the tiara, or triple crown, about the year 1334. In 


THE RUGGED PATH. 


artist closely ; and occasionally as if he wished to criticise or 
ridicule the pesiemnense, he would grin and chatter furiously. 
The painter, although at first amused, soon became indignant at 
the insolent bearing of the monkey, and while Jacko was in the 
midst of a critical dissertation, and appeared hugely tickled at 
being able to discom artist, the latter thrust 
his largest brush, well charged with a beautifal verdigrease green, 
full in the mouth of the chattering quadruped. Jacko retreated 
to his habitation, exhibiting manifest signs of wrath and indigna- 
tion. The captain of the vessel, who was well uainted with 
the character of the monkey, which would never suffer a trick to 
be p!ayed upon him without retorting in kind, advised the painter 
to be particularly cautious, or the monkey would do him some 
injnry. The cabeent, however, laughed at the idea, and soon after 
left his work and entered a coffee-house on the quay, where, in 
drinking a cup of coffec, and in conversation with some friends, he 
half an hour. In his the left 
and th a port on to the painter’s stage, where 

abel deposited. Ke commenced an attack on 
the ropes which held the stage, and employed his time so well that, 
before the painter appeared, two of were nearly severed ; 


artist placed his foot on the for 
the purpose of resuming his work, the ropes broke, and painter, 
pots, paints and brushes were precipitated without ceremony into 
the dock. Then commenced the triumph of the monkey, who 
sprang to the gunwale, and while gazing on his floundering foe, he 
evinced his delight by his gesticulations and his loud chatterings! 
The artist was fished out, but his paints, of course, were lost, and 
his clothes were with the briny fluid. His was 
unbounded. As soon as he was safely landed, he seized a club, 
and rushed on board the vessel, threatening vengeance on the 
monkey, which he undoubtedly would have killed on the spot, had 
not Jacko wisely to the main topmast cross-tree, where 
he sat, looking down triumphantly on his enemy, who was pacing 
the deck, uttering imprecations innumerable. The painter then 
proceeded to his house, and returned with his fowling piece well 
charged with buckshot, determined to bring Jacko down, by fair 
means or foul ; but the captain, seeing the danger which was about 
to befall his mischievous favorite, ee the anger of the painter 
by offering to pay him for the loss of his materials and the damage 
to his clothes. A treaty was concluded; but Jacko could not 
easily be convinced of the 
sincerity of the opposite par- 
ty, and fearing some mishap, 
maintained his ition on 
the cross-trees for several 
days.—Olive Branch. 


RAILROAD DELIGHTS. 
At Framingham, the usual 
nuisances of railroad cars 
commenced. First a 
the small boy with 
ton newspapers, which had 
been brought to him by our 
train; then the dirty boy, 
with the hed corn, who, 
in the intervals of trade, dab- 
bles among his merchandise 
with his sore hand, and de- 
vours so much of that dry 
commodity, that you are fain 
to believe him to be his own 
best customer ; then the big 
boy, with the fearful apples, 
« for five cents ;” and 
finally that well-known and 
most indefatigable wretch 
with the “lozengers,” who, 
on this occasion, actually 
sold a roll of the description 
called “checkerberry ” to an 
elderly individual of the Mug- 
gins family sitting near me, 
who ate them, and, to my 
t joy, became wofully 
isordered in consequence. 
But the boy with the accor- 
deon was not there; I think 
he has not yet got so far north. 
It was but a week before that 
I met him on the Philadelphia 
cars. It was after eleven 
o’clock ; the train had 
New Brunswick, and the = 
sengers were trying tos 
(ha, . when the boy en- 
tered. He was a seedy youth, 
with a singularly dirty face, 
a gray jacket of the ventilat- 
ing order, and a short but 
remarkably broad pair of 
“corduroy corduroys.” He 
wore an enormous bag or 
haversack about his neck, and 
bore in his hand that most 
infernal and detestable instru- 
ment, an accordeon. I de- 
spise that instrument of music. 
ey pull the music out of 
it, and it comes forth s 
gling and reluctant, like a 
cat drawn by the tail from an 
ash-hole, or a squirrel pulled 
shrieking from a hollow log 
with a . unprin- 
cipled boy commenced pull- 
ing at his thing, and horrified 
us with the most awful version 
of that awful “Dog Tray” 
that Lever listened to. Then 
he walked around the car, 
and collected forty-two cents. 
Then he returned to the cen- 
tre of the car, and standing 
close to the stove, which was 


red-hot—the night being cold 
—he essayed to pull out 
“Pop goes the easel,” 


when suddenly pop went the 
boy; he dropped the accor- 
deon, burst into tears, and 
clapping his hands behind 
him, executed a frantic dance, 
accompanied by yells of the 
most agonizing character. I 
saw it all, and felt grateful to 
a retributive Providence. He had stood too close to the stove, and 
his corduroys were in a light blaze ; a few inches below the termi- 
nation of the gray jacket was the seat of his woe. After he 

on fire, the conductor put him out, and a sweet and ineffable 
came over me. I realized that “whatever is, is right,” and I fell 
into a deep and happy sleep.—John Pheniz. 


THE RUGGED PATH. 

The pleasing picture on this page is one evidently drawn from 
life. j family & barefooted peasants are making their way across 
the ragged country. A young man with a child upon his shoulders, 
the mother following closely behind, and another female complet- 
ing the group. The path is not an inviting one to unshod feet, 
but you see no complaining expression in any of their faces. 
They have all stout hearts from the oldest to the youngest. There 
is something of an allegorical character in this picture. Is not this 
life itself a ragged path? Few are they who may tread the “ prim- 
rose path of dalliance” from the colle to the grave. Like these 
bold peasants, we must gird up our loins and march manfully for- 
ward, heegdless of the roughness of the way. Use and courage 
breed insensibility to obstacles. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THOUGHTS ON LIFE. 


BY MRS. EB. G. ANDREWS. 


There are drops in life’s bitter cup of woe : 
There's anguish that only the heart may know; 
There's harrowing pain and cankering care, 
That furrow the brow and silver the hair: 
There are scalding tears and untold pain, 

That wear the spirit and sear the brain. 


There are times when the face must wear a smile, 
Though the heart seems bursting with grief the while: 
There are scenes which make the stoutest quail, 
When the might of manhood may not prevail 

To stem the burning lava tide 

That seems to whelm us on every side. 


O, the heart. the heart !—how its lightest strings 
Vibrate at the touch of angel wings— 

0, the thought the spirit may not control, 

That sweeps tumultuous over the soul : 

©, the weary hours, when the human will 

The heart's wiid throbbing may not still! 

But there is a balm for the wounded heart 
That's pierced by sorrow’s withering dart: 
There's a starry crown that awaits the blest, 
Where the worn and weary for aye shall rest— 
Where the tempest-tossed voyager anchors home, 
No more from the bright, blest haven to roam. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


OUR POOR RELATION. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


We are a family who have, thanks to manifold honest dealings 
on the part of a certain respected progenitor, contrived slowly to 
mount from an humble position, and a yellow frame domicil on 
the east side of the town, thence through various stages of in- 
creasing respectability, until we have taken our seat in the very 
heart of aristocratic New York, and are now enabled to snuff 
with ineffable satisfaction the untainted atmosphere floating in and 
about the oft-quoted brown stone merchant palaces located in the 
vicinity of the Fifth Avenue. 

“ Here,” as the orator of the family, brother Bob, frequently re- 
marks, “‘here we are in our native element—separated by the 
gigantic barrier of exclusiveness from associations with the vapors 
of vulgarity and the contaminations of the commonalty.” (We 
take thinepportunity at this juncture to deny with solemnity the 
libellous assertion which has been made by certain ill-regulated 
individuals, to the effect that in his youthful days brothcr Bob 
dealt im the article of domestic commerce krown as—in short as 
—matches. We reject, likewise, his connection in a mercantile 
way with the commodity designated as blacking ; and utterly re- 
pudiate all conimunication at the same youthful period of his ex- 
istence with the useful substance generally entitled soap. Those 


who have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with brother 
Bob, we are proud to say, will not need this last asseveration to be 
made for their behoof). 

To return to our quarters in Fifth Avenue. Here, we would 
say, in continuation of the above-mentioned remark of brother 
Bob, here sight and sound are not offended, outraged, as in days 
of yore, when circumstances compelled us to associations foreign 
to our delicacy. Here we mingle in the centre of refinement, and 
every Sunday, from our velvet-lined pew in —— Church, thank 
Heaven, in a respectable, well-conducted manner, that we are not 
as other men and other women who are necessitated to toil in vul- 
gar and disreputable occupations for means of procuring a daily 
subsistence, and that there cxists no analogy or resemblance be- 
tween ourselves and this same peculiar class, a personification of 
which may be seen for example in the individual—an odious indi- 
vidual he is too—known as Uriah Todlinker. 

When our respectable progenitor before-named, after living to 
attain a green old age, and a more than comfortable rotundity of 
person, quitted this life from a sudden apoplectic attack, and slept 
with his fathers, in a figurative point of view of course, the place 
of interment of those personages being a matter of mere specula- 
tion, this distant connection of the family, and poor relation, de- 
ecended as a sort of disagreeable heirloom, or uncomfortable 
family ghost, along with the plate, real-estate, and other accumu- 


lated possessions, to the present holders of the Todlinker name. 
it has frequently been a matter of serious deliberation whether or 
no he was not of more than mortal kind and condition. No traces 
of his birth are discoverable in the records of those events per- 
taining to the rise of the family, although there appears to exist a 
tacit understanding that he really was born, and that in some mys- 
terious way he is actually connected with us. But v0 one remem- 
bers the period of his juvenile existence, and even the oldest of 
our circle, aunt Sarah Todlinker, in the remote days of her own 
girlhood, recollects hisa even as he now is, not a whit altered, the 
same dried-up, yellow physiognomy, and the same withered, short 
legs, and the identical long, bony arms as of the present day. He 
is despised by us all, very properly, as a poor relation; and yet, 
in spite of the coutumely we display towards him, through this 
very mystery which envelopes him, there is not a soul of us but 
fears him in our heart of hearts. 

We would seck to bury in the shades of oblivion ominous re- 
membrances of the past, in connection with the early struggles of 
the respected progenitor before named. We invite Uriah Tod- 
linker to dinner to show the world we possess no false pride, and 


by the imposing company around him, and the array of luxury so 
different to what he is accustoriiedy he will, to our extreme dismay, 
volunteer, for the edification of those present, various bits of in- 
formation, beginning for instance with, “ When grandfather, Peter 
Todlinker, was in the wood, ash and tallow line,” or, “before 
Aunt Sarah, there, gave up the apple and peanut-stand close by 
the head of Coentie’s slip,” and so on, with a fiendish disregard 
of all nods, winks, and coughs to deter him from proceeding, 
most probably deigning a passing remark that brother Bob seems 
to be troubled with the toothache, or that cousin Susan had better 
attend to that cough before it settles into a confirmed bronchitis. 


Now what can be done in the premises? We would banish the 
little wretch from our outraged presence and domicil, and forbid 
his venturing within a given distance of Fifth Avenue on pain of 
unheard-of punishments, but we feel sure, from our knowledge of 
his character, that in his malignity he would make a point of at 
once perishing in some neighboring gutter, and leave a document 
to posterity setting forth his relationship to the rich Todlinker 
family, who had refused, with heartless indifference, to minister to 
his extreme necessities. We triumphantly assert, and defy con- 
tradiction, that we know he would play the viper ! 

We might repeat till eternity the outpourings of our justly ex- 
cited indignation, but what’s the use? he’s always so humbly 
apologetic, so extremely sorry to have offended, and so overflow- 
ing with protestations of good behaviour for the future! That 
man has received enough of dignified rebukings from the various 
members of our family to have worn dowa the spirit of—a horse, 
if we may be allowed the expression, but he drops in the day fol- 
lowing such exhibition of offended and outraged pride, with the 
usual diabolically cool “how do? thought I'd just drop in on you 
as I’d a moment to spare. Knew you'd be delighted to see me!” 
In the tortured state of our feelings we may be forgiven for saying 
that we should if he came in a vehicle designed for conveying 
demised persons to their intended place of interment. Again do 


we pause and demand with desperate expressiveness, what can be 
done in the premises? How are we to get rid of this family 
phantom—of this genealogical ghost ? 

There are traditions extant that at one period of his existence 
he was provided with means and sent to some remote portion of 
the globe, the East Indies, we believe, in the fond hope that, once 
there, his presence would no more disturb the serenity of his pat- 
ron, our before-named respected progenitor. Any poor relation 
possessed of the proper feelings of his position, would of necessity 
have proceeded at once to end his career by means of some tropi- 
cal distemper soon after his arrival in the country of his intended 
sojourn. Of course this was expected of Uriah Todlinker by his 
generous patron, our respected progenitor. But, we ask with mild 
forbearance, was this the case? Did he fulfil these sacred duties 
of his position? He did not! The wretched creature walked in 


one day, looking as ever, save if possible a shade more yellow and 
dried-up than before; and to all appearance wearing the identical 
threadbare coat in which he had embarked ten years previously. 

Of course, he had again returned to be a burden upon his fam- 
ily ; his whole appearance denoted that plainly. Other men who 
returned from East Indian residences came back possessed of for- 
tunes, and died immediately on their return to the soil of their 
birth, leaving handsome legacies to a large circle of mourning 
relations. But was he like other men? With what did he return ? 
The most fertile imagination would be at fault in trying to con- 
ceive. He returned with a child! ‘Not satisfied with being himself 
an incumbrance, he had brought the offspring of some worthless 
acquaintance made in the East Indies, and expected once more to 
prey upon the hard-earned substance of our respected progenitor, 
not alone for his livelihood but for that of this unknown child. In 
this, however, he was doomed to disappointment. Before he had 
time to make @per revelations in regard to her, other than that 
she was an orphan, homeless and friendless, the child of somebody 
who had done him some service when abroad, our respected pro- 
genitor interrupted him, and with the calm dignity natural to his 
character spoke as follows : 

“Uriah Todlinker, I desire that you don’t attempt to interrupt 
me in what I’m going to say. When I loaned you the sum neces- 
sary to pay your expenses to the East, and which I will do you 
the justice to say, you repaid me soon after your arrival, with 
more than legal interest, it was in the hope and expectation of 
never having the pl of ing your face again. Why you 
did not continue your residence there I do not ask—” 

“ But nevertheless, I'll tell you, if you'll allow me,” broke in 
Uriah. 

“Permit me to continue,” said Mr. Todlinker, calmly but de- 
cidedly. “‘I do not ask,” taking up the thread of his discourse as 
if nothing had been said in the interim. “You chose to return 
once more to be a burden and an incumbrance on your relatives. 
Will you allow me to proceed? I say to be a burden and an in- 
cumbrance on your relatives, and a disgrace to the respected and 
honorably recognized name of Todlinker. Very well. If for one 
moment you imagine that J am going to suffer this imposition and 
humbug—humbug, sir, to continue, you are mistaken. You not 
only return the same disgraceful object that you were when you 
left, but you also bring another incumbrance and burden beneath 
the roof in the person of a child.” 

“ Perhaps if you'll listen to me,” again interrupted Uriah. 

“ But I wont listen to you,” persisted Mr. Todlinker ; “I'll not 
be interrupted, sir. In the person of that child,” he repeated, 
frowning upon her ip a way that must have struck terror and dis- 
may to her inmost soul, and which immediately ended in a flood 
of tears, the little yellow man drying them at once with his pocket- 
handkerchief, “1 will procure for you a clerkship,” he went on, 
satisfied in a measure with the effect he had produced, “in some 


forthwith, instead of being overwhelmed into an humble silence 


office down town, in which you will receive a moderate compensa-- 


tion, enough, however, for such wants as your position entitles you 
to. But as to that child there,” and again he frowned as he 
looked towards her, and again she turned pale beneath his glance, 
“T will not give one cent towards her support, let that be 
understood. So there, I don’t want you to make any reply. 
wish to be alone.” ' 

He never made the least reply, overwhelmed of course with 
impressiveness of our respected progenitor’s manner; and 60 
taking the child’s hand—she had clung terrified to him through- 
out the whole of the interview—he quietly left the apartment, soft- 
ly closing the door after him. It was asserted in the kitchen, and 
thence conveyed in some way to the parlor, that, on leaving the 
house, he had looked for a moment back at it, and it was seen 
that his yellow face bore the impress of a peculiarly malignant 
grin, and that he nodded his head over and over again towards it 
in a most remarkably significant manner. A ridiculous fiction 
was added to this information, to the effect that he stepped into a 
handsome coach in waiting round the corner, and was driven off 
in state. We scouted this of course instantly upon hearing it, as 
a stretch of the imagination, too ridiculous altogether for a thor- 
oughly sane conception. 

It was never known whether he accepted the proffered situation 
mentioned in the course of our respected progenitor’s conversation ; 
but as he of course possessed no means of obtaining a livelihood, 
and never afterwards referred to it, the supposition was that he 
had accepted it, and now resided in some unpretending locality 
upon the moderate stipend he received from this source. The 
little girl, his companion during the remainder of the lifetime of 
our respected progenitor, remained in total obscurity, and of 
course we knew our own dignity too well ever to make inquiries 
of him, though some of the members of our family did conde- 
scend to feel some curiosity in regard to her after existence. But 
he came and went as usual, always preserving the same humble- 
ness of demeanor, and saying the same unpleasant things in pre- 


cisely the same unconscious way as ever, and never being in the 


slightest affected by the various acts of contumely cast upon him ; 
but still ever and anon being observed, according to the servants’ 
accounts, on leaving the house, in nodding and lcering at it in the 
peculiar manner mentioned as having previously occurred, and 
departing with the same malignant grin as he had done on the day 
of his return from the East. Thus much from the records of the 
rich Todlinker family. Leave we them for a while. 


In the city of Calcutta, in the province of Bengal, British East 
Indies, there stood at the time we speak of, which is no time in 
particular, because the date isn’t of the slightest consequence, an 
humble dwelling, tenanted by the widow of an officer in the com- 
pany’s service, and her infant child. Following the death of the 


head of this little family, the mother having no means of gaining 


a living for herself and an education for her child—a daughter— 
other than the very moderate pension allowed her by the company, 
had been necessitated to take in a few young men engaged in 
mercantile business as boarders or lodgers. In one of these 
boarders we at present are about to become interested. 

Lying upon a couch of what scems mortal sickness, this per- 
son, a little dried-up and yellow specimen of humanity, is first 


presented to the view. A nightcap, much too large for him under 
the most favorable circumstances, now, in consequence of his head 
being divested of the few wiry hairs he formerly possessed, acts as 
a sort of extinguisher, and but for the watchful care of a lady in 
attendance on him, would soon have the effect of ending his 
earthly woes in a summary manner by smothering him outright. 
This lady is the widow. In consequence of his continued indis- 
position he had lost his situation, but though she knew full well 
his destitute condition, and though her own task of making both 
ends meet was none of the easiest, yet in the kindliness of her 
heart no word of reproach or annoyance in regard to arrears of 
board ever was suffered to pass his lips. One of humanity’s own 
hand-maidens was she, and in the great day of eternal reckoning, 
though sorrow and poverty have been their lot on earth, surely 
shall not their reward be meted out to them an hundred—yea, a 
thousand fold ¢ 

In the long, weary summer days, when his tired body moved 
restlessly on its hot couch of pain, she it was who sat by his bed- 
side and lightened the tedious hours by reading some interesting 
book aloud to him. During the stifling nights how much of her 
own rest she denied herself to sec his pillow arranged in the cool- 
est position, and the pleasant draught constantly replenished and 
ever ready at his elbow, 


Before his illness he had been noticed at times to give way to 


extreme despondency, and to labor on at his confining employ: 
ment in a hopeless, drudging manner, as though he. had a certain 
cheerless path to pursue on his journey toward the grave, and had 
made up his mind to follow it unrepiningly, but with no thought 
of a pleasant future to lighten its present dull and dreary 
monotony. 


He looked at her for a time in silence from under the corner 
the mghtcap, and then, when she perceived that it was gradually 


overshadowing his one uncovered yisual organ, gently replaced it, 
he cleared the huskiness which he felt in his throat, and addressed 
her abruptly : 

“Do you know that you've saved my life ?’”’ 

She was rather startled by the suddenness of the question, but 
modestly replied in the gentle voice which was her wont, that be 
was good enough to overrate any little services sho had been able 
to render, and that she hoped he would not place any estimatt 
upon her slight attentions. 

It appeared to inflame him to a high degree of exasperation # 
hear her thus underrate what she had done, and, but that at t# 
moment the eecentric covering upon his head dropped suddeslf 
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over his entire visage and came within an ace of suffocating him, 
it is impossible to say what burst of indignation might not have 


risen to his lips. As she replaced it in its proper situation, he 


having been somewhat calmed by the incident, he spoke more 
quietly but with evident determination in his tones. 

“You have indeed, madam, saved my worthless and aimless 
life ; a life which from the first has been one long struggle against 
ill-fortune, until it had become a mere hopeless passing along 
down the broad highway of sorrow. I never knew what it was to 
be greeted by a kindly word or a smiling countenance, and though 
I have pined for the love and friendship of my fellow-beings for 
long years and years, my uncouth shape and countenance has 
always been a broad and lasting barrier to the communion of my 
kind. As you may have seen, I had seemingly a destiny of toil 
before me to follow out, and as you may also have seen, I have 
followed it out unrepiningly, but without spirit or hope. You do 
not need to ask me the reason; you know it now. But as I have 
lain here and watched your noiseless movements round the stran- 
ger’s couch, and seen how you have even denied yourself at times 
in order to procure the little dainties that would serve to refresh 
the sick man, even though you felt you need never look for a re- 
turn, @ new sensation has infused itself into my heart, and when 
strength returns sufficient to enable me to go forth into the world 
of labor, it will be with a new life running through my veins, and 
a determination to emulate those who have from nothing taken 
their stand in the ranks of wealth and power.” 

He seemed quite exhausted by this long speech, and my for 
some moments breathing hard and with his eyes closed together. 
But rousing himself once more, and fixing his bright, restless eye 
upon the widow, he nodded significantly towards her, seeming thus 
mutely to express that she should but have patience and await the 
coming issue. Then, as if addressing some invisible familiar, and 
continuing to nod towards her, he murmured forth : 

“ Not for myself—not for myself; O no, no! But for her and 


her child; the great-hearted woman and her tender babe. We 
shall see—we shall see; yes, yes, we shall see!” 


And he continued to nod in an expressive manner to the mild 
countenance of the widow, until the nightcap put a stop to this 
propensity, suddenly and promptly, by once more swallowing up 
his yellow visage and extinguishing him completely for the night. 


There was much talk in Calcutta of a man who had been once 
known as a poor drudge in one of the great commercial houses, 
who on his recovery from a fit of severe illness had suddenly 
rushed into active business on his own account, beginning in a 
very small way on borrowed capital, succeeding in everything he 
undertook ; speculating in large ventures, and“ never under any 
circumstances failing to come out without an overwhelming suc- 
cess attending him ; dashing on, never touching anything but 
what turned out well, until im a few years this man became one of 
the foremost among the great Calcutta merchants, and one of the 
few who sailed triumphantly down on the bosom of the great tide 
of prosperity. 

We know this man and why thus he had aroused from a long 
sleep of despondency and sprang forth into the great race of which 
he now was one of the foremost runners. We know that it was 


to repay a debt contracted while the fever’s hot agony coursed 


through his veins in torrents of molten lead. We know it was to 
repay the devotion and self-sacrifice of a stranger who had de- 
prived herself, even, for the sake of a poor sojourner beneath her 
humble roof. We know it all, and therefore do not wonder when 
we pass beneath the portal of an abode of Eastern luxury and are 
told that the widow and her child are here to pass away the pleas- 
ant remainder of their lives in the midst of every comfort that the 
heart can desire. 

_ And so they might, but that it was not so ordained to be. That 
widow and mother was to be stricken down in her turn by the 
hand of fell disease, and in her turn was to be watched over by 
one whose life seemed devoted to her every want and wish. If 
moncy could have purchased life she would have been spared, but 
here it was but as leaden dross, and the enchanted talisman of 
gold grew pale and helpless in the presence of the all-powerful 
magician, Death. The dark and unpierceable curtain descended 
slowly, and as it fell at length, hid that gentle, kindly spirit for- 
ever from the gaze of mortal eye. 


There was a human form extended upon a couch in a darkened 
chamber, and over it there hung the figure of a man, ill-favored, 
dried and yellow, in the attitude of deep and silent grief. His 


hand rested on the golden locks of a little girl by his side, in a 
kindly, pitying way, as though knowing her to be too young as 
Yet to feel what all this solemn silence meant, and unconscious of 
the deep loss she had here sustained. He gazed upon the pallid 
figure, and then looked down upon the little face that was fixed in 
mute wonderment upon the strange, gloomy paraphernalia spread 
out before her; a meek and quict little thing, long used to uncom- 
plainingly submitting to sorrows that had already plentifully 
strewed her young lif, and givén her that face of gentle timidity 
Which made it so sweet to look upon. She looked up at him as he 
rested his hand upon her head, and with a face in which timid 
wonder at what she saw around, and full and affectionate confi- 
dence in him looked forth, asked him : 

“What is the matter with mama ?” 

He took her up in his arms, and sitting down in the darkened 
room, while he gently parted the golden locks from her fair young 

d, said, in a low voice : 

_ “Kina, darling, your mama has gone upon a long, long 
Journey,” 

The child looked puzzled as her eye wandered toward the couch 
on which her parent lay so still and cold. 


“ A long, long journey,” he repeated, “to a beautiful land far 
away up beyond the highest housetops, and beyond the tall stee- 
ples of the churches, and beyond the clouds that you see above 
you, and even beyond the blue, blue sky where dwell the bright 
stars that you have watched so often from your little bedroom 
window. There is to be her home, and there she waits for the 
coming time when her little daughter shall be allowed by the good 
God to join her. Before she went upon this journey, she called 
me to her—it was late last night, and Kina was laid to sleep upon 
her little bed—and as I stood beside her, she told me that the our 
when she should set forth was coming fast. Her voice was so low 
that I had to stoop down very close beside her to catch the words 
she spoke to me. She asked me to tell her Kina that she must 
not grieve because of her going, for that she had but set forth to 
prepare for her little girl the beautiful home so far, far away, where 
they should live forevermore, and never be parted from each other 
again. And when the hour shall come for Kina to go and join 
her there, she will behold her mother standing smiling near her, 
and holding out her hand to lead her on the pathway that she is 
to tread, and which will take her to her new home so bright and 
beautiful above.” 

To look at this man as he pointed upward reverentially, while 
a smile lit up his yellow countenance, one forgot that his features 
were ugly and ill-favored, and that his figure was shrivelled and 
bony and ill-shaped ; one saw only the great heart that beat with 
all the feelings of protecting love towards the child, and of holy 
thoughts engendered by the sacred subjects he had tried to bring 
in pleasant guise before her simple understanding. It was no 
matter of wonder why that simple little child clung so fondly and 
confidingly to him ; repulsive as he might scem at first to others, 
he was all of pleasant images to her. O, these children are acute 
readers of the human countenance! Little heed take they of 
mere external lines and lineaments; the hidden soul is visible to 
them in a second, and according as their minds may read you, so 
are they attracted or repulsed. 


Only to note how the blue eyes were fixed wonderingly upon 
him, and how the gaze wandered as he spoke, from thence to 
the figure of her motionless mother laid there so quiet and so cold. 
You could see the indecision to grieve sadly when first told of the 
separation, give way at length as he continued to a subdued glad- 
ness that that dear mother had but gone before to prepare all 
things for the time when she should go to join her in her home so 
bright and beautiful. 

“ My darling is listening ?” 

“O, yes; I hear every word, every single word !” 

“ And then she asked that I should bring her sleeping Kina to 
her and let her bless her once again with the last blessing of her 
dying breath. And so I lifted you without waking from your 
little bed, and laid you softly down by your mother’s side, and she 


leaned over and kissed you as you slept, and then I saw that her 
pale lips were moving in a silent prayer for her motherless babe. 


Her white face sank slowly down until it rested on the same pil- 
low that bore her sleeping child, and when I gently lifted it, I 
found that the waiting angels being quite ready she had flown 
away with them.” 


And thus it was this child became the life-charge of that man. 
And when, after seeing all observances fulfilled regarding the 


burial of the dead lady, he took the child by the hand and set his 
face towards the land from which he had so long been absent, it 
was in the hope that there he should find those who would be kind 


to his little charge when he, her sole protector, should be taken |) 


from her. He was now rich and independent, but still bore many 
of the eecentricities which had marked his earlier days. There- 
fore he had never communicated to his relatives that he intended to 
return, but came among them unannounced, and wearing the same 
threadbare coat in which he had bidden pepe them so long a 
time ago, and to all outward appearance as pé when he had 
last been seen among them. 

The Todlinker family in thus continuing their records, beg 
leave to state their full and implicit belicf in the rather antiquated 
sentiment frequently expressed by individuals laboring under ac- 
cumulated misfortunes, to the effect that “troubles never come 
single.” The Todlinker family are living instances of the fact. 
We, the afore-mentioned family, have met with reverses. The 
rich Todlinker family is now the poor Todlinker family. Think 
of it and weep, O ye who have at any time fallen from your high 
estate! We would shed tears plentifully as the summer rain, but 
that a pocket handkerchief has now become as a general thing, 
something of an article of luxury with us. They drop unre- 
strainedly upon the paper. 

A speculation, whose immense dividend was to aid and assist 
the well-filled coffers of the house, and the remembrance of which 
was to go down to posterity as a never-to-be-forgotten new sort of 
North American El Dorado—well, in the first place, this turned 
out, in point of fact, a dead failure. Don’t suppose this was all: 
this was but the beginning of the dreadful end. A terrible fire 
occurred, and the property of the Todlinker family was the first 


to suffer, ‘The insurance offices in which it was principally en- 
tered couldn’t stand the pressure of the loss, and again we were 
the sufferers. Storms met every vessel in which we had the 
slightest venture, and something always occurred to render us the 
usual losers when all things became settled up. All that could 
possibly be scraped together out of the wreck was collected, and 
embarked in an apparently lucrative business, and as though the 
ill-regulated state of mind of those mysterious personages recog- 
nized as the Fates, was only and solely to be appeased by blows 
upon the body politic of the family of Todlinker, the final blow 
was dealt at last, and the consequence was we were totally and 
helplessly floored! The lucrative business was an overwhelming 
failure. 


The immediate result of all this is, that we are a fallen tower, 
and the hollow world that admired and worshipped us at a respec- 
table distance, once, now walk cooily and unconsciously over our 
prostrate bricks. All this is dreadfal, but what will be thought 
when we say that startling and electrical as all this intelligence 
came upon us, there one day came intelligence so extremely start- 
ling and electrical that the one was to the other but as a ten strike 
in a bowling alley might be when compared with a thunder crash 
in a West Indian tornado? And this intelligence was to theeffect 
that our former poor relation, Uriah Todlinker, had returned long 
ago from the East a millionaire! Uriah Todlinker, the man that 
the youngest of the family used to snub with impunity at the din- 
ner-table, is now able to count his riches by the bucket-full! 
Uriah Todlinker, that was almost as good as turned out of the 
house on the day of his return by that individual whom we used 
to designate as our respected progenitor, but whom we now can 
find no better title for than a consummate old donkey. Uriah 
returned a millionaire ; we can scarcely get over it! — 

Now do we feel that we have done him gross injustice—we ad- 
mit it, we acknowledge it. Many placed as we are would remain 
stubbornly stiff-necked upon this point. Do we do so? No. 
We, on the contrary, come forward with a manly and honest out- 
stretched hand and say to him, “ Forgiveness; we have wronged 
you. The true worth of your honest heart we have ever known, 
but the deep consideration we feel for you we never have expressed 
before. Allow us to do so now, and at the same time to congrat- 
ulate you upon the good fortune you so well deserve, trusting that 
for long years to come you will live to enjoy it; and at the same 
time to be allowed to leave our kind wishes for the health and hap- 
piness of the sweet young lady over whom you are now exercising 
parental affection and control.” 

This is the stand we take in the matter, and though we cannot 
as yet see that our highly respected kinsman meets our advances 
with all the cordiality we could wish, we have very little doubt 
but what the hand of time will yet obliterate all unpleasant re- 


membrances, and that it will not be long ere we are united under 
one roof and in one happy circle, acknowledging him only as its 
noble head and centre. 


+ 


SAND-F LIES. 

In our ride through the iron-bark woods here, our horses were 
tormented with one of the greatest nuisances of the colony, the 
sand-flies. These flies are a kind of midge—small, filmy things, 
like the midges at home; but they are not only extremely keen, 
but excessively venomous. ‘They are as numerous as the grains 
of sand in the sterile Iron-Bark ranges. They cover the whole 
ground in spring ; and, as you advance, they rise up, and cover 
your horses’ legs and chest, and puncture them in such a manner 
that their legs are totally covered, in a very few minutes, with 
blood. The horses, of course, become quite frantic with them, 
not being able to stand still for a moment ; so that it is no trivial 


matter to go into a wood with them at this season. As the sum- 


mer proceeds, I expect the birds eat them up; but in spring they 
are countless. ‘Their effect on men is much worse than on horses. 
Wherever they bite, the part swells excessively, and becomes a 
great, livid boil, as large as a walnut. I was bitten on the wrist 
last summer, in riding on the Sydney border, by one. The next 
day my hand was enormously swelled ; and then the swelling set- 
tled into one of these boils, which are very sluggish and difficult 
to cure. This took more than a month, and would not heal till 
treated with caustic. Another, this spring has bitten the other 


hand; and the venomous bite has gone exactly through the same 
process ; and they have left two livid scars, which will no doubt 
remain for life.-—//owitt’s Two Years in Victoria. 
TOBACCO. 

It is one of the most powerful poisons in the vegetable world. 
It belongs to the same list of drugs with prussic acid, arsenic, and 
henbane. Many a man is chewing or smoking enough every day 
to kill outright three or four of the stoutest men, using it in the 
same way for the first time. Its deadly action is first felt upon the 
nerve power. When enough is taken at once to destroy life, its 
nicotine principle suddenly kills the clectro-vital fluid circulating 
in the nervous system. Various experiments on dumb animals 
exhibit its shocking power to agonize and kill. A single drop of 
its condensed oil would take the life of the hardiest man accus- 
tomed to its use. Its next fearful work is secn in the blood. It 
reaches the circulation by the absorbents of the mouth. It reaches 
it also by the process of respiration. As the blood arrives at the 
lungs to exchange gases with the air, the particles of tobacco-oil 
floating in the smoke of the cigar or pipe are inhaled into the cir- 
culation, and deposited in every part of the system. Put a vic- 
tim of this habit into a hot bath; let full and free perspiration 


arise ; then drop a fly into that water, and it dies at the instant of 
contact.—MMedical World. 


SAVE IT. 

Yes, young man, save it. Put it in a safe place and add to it 
ofien. We refer to the half-dime you are about to expend for a 
cigar, or the dime you are on the point of foolishly exchanging 
for a “drink.” Geta stout box made, and whenever you are 
tempted to spend your coin for a uscless indulgence, drop it in 
said box instead, and listen to its musical jingle. Ah! you have 
no idea how those three cent pieces, and half-dimes, and dimes, 
and quarters, count up. But try this box savings-bank for a year, 
and then count your coin, and you will learn how much money 
you might have wasted ; and not only wasted money, but time, 
precious, priceless time, and formed habits of idleness and dissi- 
pation which cling to their unfortunate possessor as the fabled 
poisonous shirt of Nessus clung to him who once a it on. Yes, 
save your money, young man, and spend your leisure hours at 
home with your mother or sisters, and occupy yourself with ear- 
nest, judicious study, and instead of being a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water for others in your declining days, you will stand 
a chance of taking a rank with the great and prosperous, and 
honored ones of the earth.—Lowell Lecture. 


> 


+ 


The laws of nature are just but terrible. Causes and conse- 
quences are inseparable and inevitable. The elements have no for- 
bearance. The fire burns, the water drowns, the air consumes, the 
earth buries. And perhaps it would be well for our race if the pun- 
ishment of crimes against the laws of man were as inevitable as 
the punishment Of crimes against the laws of nature, were man as 
unerring in his judgments as nature.—Longqfellow. . 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


JULY FOURTH, IN BOSTON. 
On this page will be found a strikingly characteristic scene, de- 
of Tremont , where it bounds the 


under its abnormal 


incipal jon of that tide of merry-makers who are astir from 
com til dewy eve,” or rather, till midnight. Mr. Champney, 
who has sketched the scene expressly for our paper, bas ane 
living spirit. The dense crowd, men, women and children, young 
and old, are here moving to and fro, scampering across the street 
when a chance occurs, rich and poor, blended in the common 
mass, and sympathetically united in a common spirit, on a footing 
of — uality. Here is a carriage making its way through 
the —— > we see a dragoon’s horse rearing at the un- 
expected explosion of a bunch of crackers—the obligato accompa- 
niment of the day’s rejoicing with the juvenile portion of the popu- 
lation. A swarthy foreigner, with his hand-organ and chattering 
monkey, is noted in the press. This day his instrument is elo- 
quent with “Hail Columbia,” the “Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
“Yankee Doodle,” and his receipts are in consequence. 
The balconies of the private residences are with ladies and 


lic, and the majority of them 
ment to be the fruit of our political system. pom ey Aer 
80; for the richest portions of the old world, blessed by natare 
with a faultless climate and prolific soil, have — 
to decay, simply because the of their people have 

i me and extinguished by a paralyzing despotism. In vain 
does the soil of the south of Europe almost spontaneously produce 
the vine, the olive, the mulberry, the orange—sources in selves 


of wealth and ile the dark shadow of ression 
rests upon its inhabitants. The physical wealth, as well as the 
moral —— of our n, Tates from the great national 
act of July 4, 1776. Before the Americans had indeed made 


marvellous advances, but it was because the yoke lay lightly on 
their shoulders. It was not because the burthens hn wf 
Great Britain were actually oppressive, that the men of ’76 se 
the bond of union between the two countries. It was because they 
saw the shadow in the fature—because'they saw the consequences 
logically flowing from an acquiescence in the right to o 
claimed by the mother country, that they pledged “their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor” to live free, and to be- 
neath the priceless legacy of freedom to their descendants. They 
then numbered but about three millions scattered along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. Look at the country now! A population of over 
thirty millions covers the land from the great lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, from the Atlantic to the Pacific—a population practising 
all the arts of war and peace, wealthy, united, powerful enough to 
bid defiance to the whole world, and able to overawe the most in- 
veterate enemies of our free institutions. 


x stamped the ineffaceable marke of ¢rime, poverty and 
wretchedness, they present a picturesque 
time that they awaken yen isgust.— The Garvoter 
is one of the new order of crimi 


severity of the city judge, 
of the sum of six cents and a bunch of 


ssed an individual was ing in the same direction with 
imself. Finding, as he thought, n he reached a corner that 
again passed the person whom ust left. reach 
thet he was mistaken, and that the he 
was aiming for was yet in advance, when he turned and hurried 
forward to make up for lost time. When he again overtook his 
solitary fellow-traveller, and just as he was about to pass him for 
the third time, he was astonished to see him turn suddenly, and 
with all the marks of fear and terror in his voice and countenance, 
resent with a trembling hand a revolver, at the same time gasp- 
ing out, “ Keep off, ke-e-p of-f or I’ sh-o-0-+.” “Put up your 
pistol, friend,” replied the officer, “I’m not going to harm you.” 


x 
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gentlemen looking down on the animated scene, while a procession 
with banners files through the crowd to the strains of martial mu- 


space occupied by a sea of 

human beings, the waves of which swell to the summit of the emi- 

In one part of the expanse you see the staging upon 
i 


nence. 

which the fine band eloquent music; in a 
the frame-works of the pyrotechnic display give ise of splen- 
dors to come. But the attraction of the hour is the double balloon 
ascension—two huge acrostats having just mounted into the air to 
the delight of old and young. ‘These celebrations of the Fourth 
have increased in enthusiasm and spirit from year to year, and 
testify bow dear to the hearts of the American are the free 


i 
: 


I4FE IN NEW YORK. 

The streets of a great city afford a world of instruction, if we 
would but Jearn the lessons which are constantly presented to our 
minds by the ever-varying phases of human life which surround 
us on every hand, and jostle our footsteps as we walk. From the 
millionaire who rolis im his carriage from the Fifth Avenue to his 
office in Wall Street, to the starving pauper who goes from the 
purlieus of Cross Street to the Potter's Field, each and all offer 
salient points of interest to an attentive observer which amply re- 
the thoroughfare of trade, let him visit courts for the trial of 
misdemeanors, and thence let him go into the by-streets and lanes 
of the city, and the student of human nature will soon find his 

t replete with objects worthy of his attention, and calculated 
to excite every emotion of the humap mind, 
“From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 


Our artist has furnished us with @ series of characters from among 


dance houses, brothels, and dens of infamy, and th@ir end is the 


interru occgsionally with a 
spasmodic effort to bring to do he d 
sea of mud. Clothed in the rage which are seldom removed ex- 


“ Keep off, Is-a-y,” returned the terrified “ victim,” or I’-Il sh-o-0-4 
you.” ‘The officer tried in vain to pacify him, and fearing at last 
that his trembling hand might discharge his pistol, he took the 
other side of the street, while the terror-stricken passer took to his 
heels in the opposite direction —One of J Russell’s Cases.— 
There is no more prolific source for the study of human misery 
and degradation than the ei court in the morning, when the 
city judge “ discharges watch.”” Here appear the cases of 
misdemeanor and petty crimes, and the group which gathers under 
the eye of the judge awaiting his fiat is calculated in the highest 
degree to excite commiseration and pity. The specimen given by 
our artist is a mulatto who was brought up for beating his wife, s 
white woman. Ragged; wretched and m ble, he stands in # 
mao of simulated humility, while the eye, turned askance, in- 
icates the innate knavery of his heart. His more miserable and 
degraded wife has thrown herself u the floor, and by her tears 
and moans testifies to the shame and m cation com 
sequent her position.—The Young Chiffonier —Bince the 
advent of Ebling in the office of superintendent of the thorough 
fares of the Empire City, the only effort at ridding them of their 
accumulations of filth and garbage which has n made, has 
been by the class of rag gatherers of which the illustration gives # 
fair representation. h such a vast field in which to exercise 
their calling, it is not to be wondered at that they have 
to an indefinite extent. In former years they were seldom seen 
except during the earlier hours of the day ; but now they are met 
at every turn and corner. Both sexes and all ages aree’ ip 
the trade, and they frequently present picturesque subjects fer the 
artist's pencil, however the sensitive mld may be strnek with the 
apparent, nay, misery and privation of their social posi- 
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40 
. 
Common, during the festivites of the giomous Fourth. | 
he facgade of the houses in ——_ with the familiar towers of the | 
og Masonic Temple, identify the locality; while on the other side of seems destined to be but shi ed, from the rather unlooked-for 
a the street the columned elms, with their umbrageous drapery, lend 
= ‘® graceful effect to the whole. But we are now to view the scene 
i. EE aspect. These inimitable features are its 
ee every-day wear ; but it is crowded now, and characterized now, as new mode of highway robbery, the alarming frequency Of its oc- 
; it only is once a year. In and about the Common centre and cir- currence, and the seeming a which it was carried on, 
ie culate on our at national holiday—our political Sabbath—the created a panic for a time in the minds of the citizens, which not 
unfrequently gave occasion for mirth at the expense of the timid. 
a A good story is told by one of the police surgeons who was cross- 
ie ing through an unfrequented street up town, and in doing so ‘ 
4 
| -4 
the n 
Be ; sic. But it is in the afternoon and evening that the most impos- } 
: ; ing congregation of citizens and suburbans is found on the Com- _ 
S mon. Mr. Champney, in another original sketch upon page 44 of 
_ | the present number, has been very happy in delineating this spec- 
—— tacle also. He brings before us the lower part of the Common, : 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | 
a people, and gives glonous assurance of a long course of nation ee 
ae oo = eae. The growth and development of the he Mud Lark is w fair representation of the children of poverty, 
'nited States of who are driven to the streets by their brutal, besotted parents, to 
ae history, is now deservedly the mary of the world. Foreigners, ec their living as best they may, whether by crime, charity or _ 
4 im times past, were wont to smile derisively at what they were bor. From their ranks are reernited the future denizens of | the = 
pleased to term the lsperbole and extravagance of our Fourth | = 
uly orators, when ng op the greatness and the destinies of | poorhouse, the madhouse or the prisov. Thickly geattered over 
: ; our beloved country ; but since the historians, essayists and politi- | the city, they salute the passer-by at every crossing with their in- & 
= ; cal economists of the old world have become better acquainted 
a with the facts of our record, many of them have gone beyond our 
ae own writers and speakers in eulogizing the progress of our repub- 
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THE MUD LARK. 


tion. Poking over the mud heaps and accumulated filth of the 
collate the contents of their budgets, and sleep. 
us day by day they pursue their round, and death finds them 
still at their loathsome task.—The Windy Glaz-z Man is, in a 
majority of instances, from Vader-land, and one of a thrifty class 
who, out of an income of ten cents per diem, save five. Tall, 
gaunt and cadaverous, the individual whose it is given (all 
our sketches are from life), has just purchased his noonday meal 
at a coffee stand in Fulton Market, and munches it as he 
keeping up his incessant cry, “ Win-dy glaz-2-2; win-dy glaz-z.’ 
An occasional struggle takes place in his throat between his words 
and the pie, in the spasmodic effort to do two things at once. A 
compromise is effected, however, any serious consequences 
occur, and he goes on, rarely meeting a customer, and satisfied 


& 


when he does, to reap but a Yet he saves 


' and ere long the “ places that once knew him, know him no more,” 


for he has taken his course westward, where he has squatted, and 
becomes in time one of the “valuable citizens.”— Perambu- 
lating Shoeblack.—A. little more than a year since a solitary indi- 
vidual “ might have been seen” in front of the old brick church 
on Beekman Street, who, with his arms folded, his back against 
the railing, and his eyes half closed, or walking rapidly to and fro 
over a space of about five feet, awaited with commendable pa- 
tience for customers. A small box with a raised pedestal, some- 
what in the sh of a boot sole, a bottle and a brush was his 
sign and his s in trade. “Trade soon became brisk, and many 
were the sixpences he gathered. in* He was not allowed to enjoy 
the monopoly, however, for Young America was soon following 
n his tracks. Ere long half a dozen young aspirants were grouped 
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from the stage, while his 
more juvenile competitors multiplied antil they now number by 
scores. The filthy state of the streets has been a godsend to 
them, proving the truth of the old adage, “It’s an ill wind,” etc. 
In Cortlandt, Fulton, and other streets leading from the ferries, 
most do congregate, awaiting their customers from the rural 
districts, and offering their services to “shine up ” the understand- 
ings of those who are willing to asixpence for the sake of 
ces.—John Chinaman.—Not the least striking among the 
aracters which meet .the eye in passing through some of our 
— thoroughfares are the Chinese cigar venders, who may 
seen in the neighborhood of the Park, and a few other promi- 
jugglers which was organized under the management of s 
tors to perform throughout the principal cities of the Dion. 
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Their first rance was in San Francisco, where were 
rather otherwise, and from whence 
shipped to New York. Finding that the ulation was a failure, 
their managers deserted them, and they were thrown the 
charities of the world in a strange land, of the lan of which 
they understood not one word. Charity enabled them to start in 
business, and they are most of them driving a fair trade. .They 
live in a group in a cellar at the “Five Points,” and have every- 
thing in common. One of their number, a smart, intelligent man, 
who speaks English rather fluently, manages their affairs for them, 
and form a little community in the world of New York, but 
not it. They have their idol, which they worship in manner 
and as at sam, andi oll to dale original 
customs and habits, except perhaps in dress. This for a time was 
unchanged, but it was soon found that it served to make them the 


ONE OF JUDGE RUSSELL’S CASES. 


butt for the overgrown boys and rowdies of the , and 
they have gradually adopted the “latest style.” We have our- 
selves seen a scamp of the “ Mose” school walk up to one of their 
stands, coolly select a cigar, and walk off, and when ‘poor John 
demanded a for his wares, draw back his fist and threaten 
to “lam ” him if he did not “go way.” God grant them a 

return to the Flowery Kingdom, for they are sadly out of place 
here.— The Man.—This is a species of the genus homo, 
indigenous to South Street, and the neighborhood of the docks on 
the east side of the city. Their name is legion, and they may be 
seen of a sunny day gathered in groups around the corner grog- 
gery, swearing, drinking, disputing, and occasionally fighting. 
Smoking is their familiar vice, and it is rare to find one without 
his pipe or long nine, either in his mouth or pocket. It would re- 
quire a dozen illustrations such as that given, to convey an idea 
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of the unique and oftentimes grotesque groups which are met in 
_- along South Street from Fulton Ferry to the Battery at 
hitehall, and a volume to adequately describe their characteris- 
tics —The Peanut Girl.—This is a character so frequently met in 
the streets of a large city that all will recognize in our engravi 
the type of a class of street venders who seem to om 
. The field of their labors extends over all parts of the 
city, although they are most frequently met in the lower portion 
thereof, among the offices and stores of the merchants and law- 
ers, by whom they are patronized to a considerable extent. 
ith a boldness and effrontery which nothing can daunt, they 
thrust themselves into the sanctum of the editor, the private office 
of the merchant princes, and even into the courts of justice. They 
one lay by considerable sums of money, and as frequently 
is but the cloak to the grossest immorality and vice. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
OF LOVE AND THEE. 


BY M. POTTER, JR. 


In tropic climes I’ve wandered—neath tropic skies have slept, 
And beheld the glorious beauty of the and from Incas reft ; 
And my soul drank in the loveliness of Southern eve and morn, 
While my heart forgot its loneliness, thy pride and crue! scorn, 
And beneath the palm's cool shade I dreamed of love and thee. 


Off the rocks of Hermit’s Island, in the roaring of the gale, 

In the cold and dreary mid watch ‘neath the biting shower of hail, 
At the wheel, or at the yard-arm, thy form was ever nigh : 

And my spirit seemed to rise with the storm that raged on high, 
As cowering ‘neath the bulwarks, I thought of love and thee. 


Where the gold-concealing streams glide down the mountain slopes, 
I forgot the miner's toil in the brightening of my hopes ; 

I forgot my failing health, deprivations, sorrows, all, 

As every morn and night I listened for thy call : 

It would come upon the morrow—thus I hoped for love and theo. 


But the morrow never came which called me to thy side, 
"Twas my destiny to love—and thine to cherish pride ; 

Thus we stand towards each other, suffering and apart, 
Though both thou and I must feel we continue one in heart : 
And forgiving all thy scorn, I think of love and thee. 


Years have passed since our last meeting. and now a toil-worn man, 
I have travelled home to see thee—thy loved features once to scan ; 
And if thy pride has lessened, thy woman's faithful heart 

Will forgive my hasty words, and bid me not depart, 

But whisper sweet permission to think of love and thee. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


SEAL HUNTING. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Oxce upon a time, when I was young and green (consequently 
an indescribable number of years ago), I was tempted of Satan, in 
the guise of a master mariner, to accept the responsible position of 
ordinary scaman on board his atrocious little brig, bound on a 
sealing voyage to the uttermost parts of the earth. Had I known 
the least little bit of what a sealing voyage was in reality, I would 
have stoutly resisted the tempter and he would have fied from me, 
but my experience of the sea having been gathered from a few 
short and pleasant passages, I was possessed with the notion that 
all voyages were alike, and in this belief allowed my name to be 
added to the brig’s articles, and myself and my traps transferred 
to the forecastle,a peculiarly nasty and dreary little den, about 
twelve feet in length, by nothing at all to speak of in width. 

Having pleasantly passed a few days alongside the wharf, dur- 
ing which time we amused ourselves some sixteen hours per diem, 
in taking on board salt to cure the seal-skins, barrels for oil, if we 
got any; salt horse, rum, and hard bread, for our sustenance ; 
pitch, tar, and various other sweetmeats, for the use of the vessel, 
we spread our white wings to the favoring gale, and crept gallant- 
ly down the harbor, with the velocity of a canal barge under a full 
head of horses. 

A few days at sea disclosed the fact that of all the obstinate, 
self-willed, conceited and contrary little yellow pine jades that ever 
trotted salt water and zigzagged over the face of the great deep, 
our brig, the Arrow, was by far the most hateful. It was evident 
to all on board that a serious mistake had been made by her build- 
er in hanging her rudder, and it was the unanimous opinion that, 
instead of being where it then was, it should have been hung upon 
one side, about midway between the stem and stern, when, we were 
convinced, we should have got along much better, as the continual 
and earnest desire of the brig seemed to be to progress broadside 
first. 

It was too late then, however, to effect any very extensive alter- 
ations in her model, so we wiggled along with slow and solemn 
motion, drifting rather than sailing down the northeast trades ; 
pitching and rolling, bouncing and flouncing through the storms 
and calms of the equator; then again getting the trades, we run 
through their entire breadth, still heading south, always south, 
passing through the torrid and temperate zones, and well into the 
frigid. When close upon the border of the Antarctic circle, we 
came up with the land of which we were in search, the South 
Shetland Islands. 

This group of islands is the most unreasonable and diabolical 
set of humbugs that can be imagined. Nature undoubtedly made 
a botch while endeavoring to fashion a decent group for a decent 
part of the world, aud being not a little ashamed of the perform- 
ance, she chucked them down at the extremest jumping-off 
place, in the hope that no one would see them. In this hope she 
has unfortunately been disappointed, and the stupendous old 
lady does not fail to take ample vengeance on adventurous mari- 
ners who come to view the nakedness of the land, by pinching 
their noses, nipping their ears and things, till they squeal again. 

We came in sight of the first island on a fine summer morning, 
with a pleasant breeze and the thermometer seven degrees below 
wero. Towering high and terrific above the sea, girded with enor- 
mous icebergs, great breakers thundering continually against its 
base, and totally devoid of a landing-place for human beings in 
its entire sixty miles of circumference, it didu’t look very slick, 
anyway. 

Leaving this pleasant little farm on our starboard quarter, we 
bore away for another landfall. The next two or three days we 
poked about here and there, seeing quite a numbers of islands, 
which we examined for seals, but finding nothing but a few sea- 
leopards, kept on our course. 

One little island of about eight miles in circumference, how- 


ever, took us all down. None of us had ever seen the like, either 
before or behind. It had an elevation of fifteen or cighteen feet 
above the level of the sea,‘an@ was nearly flat on the surface. 
This surface was covered with an unbroken field of ice, ten feet 
thick, while upon the top were scattered a vast number of large 
rocks, some of which were estimated to weigh twenty tons, but 
none of them being united with the soil beneath, the thickness of 
the ice supporting them where they lay. 

The mooted question of how the milk got into the cocoa-nut is 
not more difficult of solution than the question how these great- 
grandfather pebbles came in that situation. They couldn’t have 
been deposited there by icebengs, for the simple reason that the 
tide didn’t flow over it, and the island couldn’t have risen from 
the sea with the rocks on top, for the ice was between them, and 
ice ten feet thick doesn’t form at the bottom of the sea, as I know 
of. But hang the rocks! we must be looking after seals, or we 
sha’n’t make any sort of a voyage. 

Another day of backing and filling about brought us in sight of 
a large island, and upon coasting along its northern side, we dis- 
covered a good harbor, into which we run and came to anchor 
alongside of three or four other ships that were at the islands for 
the same purpose as ourselves. The captains of the different ves- 
sels came on board forthwith, and congratulated our captain upon 
his safe arrival in port. 

As they informed him that seals were quite plenty, two boats 
were ordered away, and each of us being furnished with a short 
club and a tremendously long knife, we started for the shore, un- 
der the direction of the first and second mates, with orders to slay 
and spare not, but to kill, slaughter and destroy all of the furry 
sea-dogs that presented themselves. 

Away we went, “armed to the tecth, and valiant as the Cid,” 
in high spirits, and little doubting that we should accomplish a 
shocking day’s work. But upon landing, we found a state of 
things we had not anticipated. It appeared’ that it was the rale or 
custom of the island, for the crew of the first ship that arrived to 
hunt up a good sealing ground and stake off just so mach of the 
beach as they thought proper ; the crew of the next ship that came 
could not trespass upon this claim, but must find one for them- 
selves ; any poaching led to a row. 

This was rather discouraging news for us, as the four ships 
previously arrived had staked off the beach for a distance of 
twenty miles each way from the entrance of the harbor, and as 
this was the only place on the island where the vessel could lay in 
safety, we had the pleasant prospect of being compelled to row 
that distance with every boat load of skins. There was nothing 
for it but to comply, however, as the first comers were the stronger 
party, and we should only get ourselves soundly thrashed by any 
infringement of their rights. 

Having taken into the boat two weeks’ supply of provisions and 
“ O-be-joyful,” without which last existence is supposed to be im- 
possible in that rascally region, we started along the coast. A 
long pull against a heavy head wind and sea, with the spray flying 
over us and the thermometer at zero, “ thar or tharabouts,” brought 
us to a part of the island where we could stake out a claim, pro- 
vided seals were plenty enough. Landing was a matter of no little 
difficulty, for a tremendous surf was rolling in, looking hungry and 
wicked enough to swallow us, boats and all, ata mouthful. Nearly 
all our men were old beach-combers, however, who perfectly under- 
stood that sort of thing, and we managed to get the boats hauled 
up high and dry on the beach, without taking in a basket-full of 
water. 

Having removed the provisions from the boats, and made every- 
thing snug and secure from being cither washed or blown away, 
we took our clubs and knives and started in a body to look for 
seals. We had gone scarcely more than a quarter of a mile along 
the beach, when, in turning a sharp point of rocks, we came sud- 
denly upon a pod of three or four hundred old wigs, who, with 
their wives and progeny, were basking in the genial rays of an 
iceberg. They were evidently unaccustomed to the improving 
society of travelled gentlemen like ourselves; but although they 
manifested some little surprise by shaking their flippers and poking 
up their noses at us, they seemed upon the whole to be disposed 
to give us a kind and hospitable reception. 

We highly appreciated this civil treatment on the part of the 
seals, and to show that we were more anxious to mect them, even 
more than half way, and were not to be outdone on the score of 
politeness, the chief mate advanced within good striking distance 
of a big old fellow, who, with his head raised in an attitude of at- 
tention, was winking knowingly at us, and swinging his heavy club 
high above his head, brought it down spank upon the nose of the 
unsuspecting victim, laying him out as dead as Chelsea. This 
was the signal for a simultancous onslaught, and brandishing our 
clubs, at it we went, hammer and tongs, striking and pounding, 
kicking, eufling and thumping right and left with astonishing 
vigor and bloodthirstiness. 

The poor creatures at first seemed completely amazed and be- 
wildered at the very striking attitudes that we assumed. But 
mercy is not an attribute of scalers, and we kept pitching in after 
a fashion that remiuded me of the way in which the chosen people 
used to chop up those unlucky old codgers, the Philistines ; though 
upon the whole I don’t know but what it was neck and neck be- 
tween them and the ‘Ebrew Jews, both of which parties must have 
been surprising fellows in the matter of increasing and snultiply- 
ing, or the wholesale manner in which they slashed into and sliced 
each other up, would have exterminated the whole snarl of ’em. 

The unfortunate critters stood killing uncommonly well for a 
season, but finding there was not so much fun in it after all, they 
got up a very respectable panic and made for the water. We had 
provided against their esegpe in this manner, by keeping in a line 


on the beach, between thom-and the sea, compelling them to run 


the gauntlet of our clubs, which we used to such good purpose, 
that by the time the last living scal had taken refuge in the drink, 
upwards of three hundred of their compatriots lay dead upon the 
sand. 

Having despatched the living, we now paid our respects to the 
dead, running our long knives from stem to stern on the under 
side, and stripping off their jackets with a rapidity that would 
have excited the surprise of a Bowery butcher-boy. The opera- 
tion of skinning and stacking hides occupied us busily enough till 
night, by which time our thonghts began to turn towards the flesh 
pots of Egypt. Accordingly we took up our line of march for the 
landing-place, and having taken the boats round to the scene of 
slaughter, and hauled them up on the beach, we prepared for our 
supper. 

A fire big enough for a young volcano was speedily manufac- 
tured out of the fat of the dead seals, and a kettle of water boiled, 
into which an unknown herb, which the owners facetiously called 
“tea,” was placed to steep, making a decoction which sailors call 
“water bewitched and tea begrudged.” A great hunk of raw salt 
pork and an unlimited supply of adamantine sea-cakes made up 
our banquet. Tea-things being cleared away, the boats were 
turned bottom side up on the sand, and all hands creeping under- 
neath, laid down in wet clothes on the still wetter sand to enjoy 
the luxury of sleep, in an atmosphere from a million to a million 
and a half degrees “ below Pedro,” as our cook had it. 


Next morning we were routed out at an carly and most sleepy 
hour, to commence another day’s freezing labors. ‘The smoulder- 
ing fire was replenished with more blubber, and the kettle was 
about to be hung over it, when a strapping great seal that had 
been curiously watching us for some time, deliberately walked 
himself into the flames and embers. However pleasant and 
agreeable this sort of thing may have seemed to the seal, personal- 
ly, it struck us as being a decided bore, for we were in a hurry for 
our breakfast. It was in vain we kicked and swore, and pounded 
and punched ; he was deaf to our entreaties, and it was not until 
after five minutes contemplation of this new element that he con- 
descended to resume his journey. 

I saw the old fellow half an hour afterwards, sitting upon a 
rock, smelling and looking at his scorched flippers, with an air as 
though he didn’t care so much for the burn, but would like to have 
the philosophy of the thing explained to him. Feeling it my duty 
to enlighten him, I approached, and politely rapping him over the 
skillet with my club, whipped off his overcoat and added it to the 
pile of similar garments that lay upon the beach. 

The bill of fare for the last night’s supper required no particle 
of alteration to serve for breakfast, which being completed, half a 
pint of “New England particular,” together with a like quantity 
of warm water and a pinch of deep brown sugar, was served out 
to each man, the boats launched, and again we started along the 
coast. As we kept well in shore, the better to observe the coast, 
we frequently passed small rocks rising a few feet above the water, 
upon which a few seals were generally congregated. 

To get at these fellows, it was necessary to get upon the rock, 
not an easy thing, for the boat, rising and falling on the heavy 
swell, could not approach very near for fear of staving. Myself 
and another young fool, being the lightest of the crew, were ap- 
pointed to this service. Standing in the bow of the boat, club in 
hand, we carefully watched the send of the swell, until, in our 
opinion, the chances favored us, when we sprang, generally to the 
bottom and were compelled to scramble our way from “full fath- 
oms nine” beneath the salt ice-water, to the top of the rock, where 
we killed and “skun”’ the seals, threw the hides into the boat and 
followed them at a flying leap. This latter feat we generally 
“exploited ” without accident, in consequence of having a firm 
foundation from which to spring. But the jump from the boat to 
the rock was, “ O dreadfuls !” 

The seals of South Shetland are, as may be supposed, seals of 
the most “extreme southern principles,” and the fierce and con- 
tinued attacks of our northern clubs upon their peculiar institution, 
wrought a wonderful change in a short space of time. From being 
harmless and unsuspecting, they became cross and shy. Driven 
from the beach, they retreated to the rocks and caves ; molested 
there, they fell back upon their vested rights on top of the icebergs, 
where they fought us, tooth and nail, to the bitter end, in good 
old-fashioned style. 

One day, while hunting about for something to knock over, at 
some distance from my companions, I clambered to the top of a 
tall berg, in hopes of scaring up something in the way of game, to 
keep my club in practice. The top of the berg was furrowed into 
narrow gullies of various depths, from ten to a hundred feet. Into 
one of these, of about fifteen fect decp, I carelessly jumped, with 
the intention of exploring its somewhat tortuous course. No roon- 
er had my boots struck the bottom, than to my consternation, I 
found myself face to face with an enormous old wig, of most 
warlike appearance. 

He was evidently quite as much surprised at my sudden advent, 
as I was disgusthd at finding him there, for he turned two or three 
back somersets before recovering his presence of mind sufficiently 
to elevate himself on bis fore flippers, facing me, and emit a loud 
roar, to which I responded. Had I met him on level ground I 
should have known exactly what to do, to wit, knock him on the 
head and appropriate his jacket as lawful spoil; but just in that 
particular locality there were good and sufficient reasons why it 
was not altogether politic to pitch into him. 

The first and greatest was, that twenty feet behind me was the 
edge of a precipice, looking down four or fiye hundred feet, or 
some such trifle, upon some especial sharp pointed rocks that 
would prick a fellow proper bad if he alighted upon them from 
such a height. The chances were that if I made a dive at the old 


wig, the old wig would make @ dive at mo, and he being the 
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strongest, we should both go over the edge together. The gully 
was too narrow for me to pass him, and the sides, fifteen feet in 
height, projected over at the top, so that it was utterly impossible 
to climb out. 

Here was a pickle of the most decided character. Night was 
coming on, my shipmates would never think of looking for me 
there, and the simple alternative presented itself, either to stay 
where I was all night and let the seal poke me over the edge in 
the darkness (in case I didn’t freeze to death before that catas- 
trophe occurred), or to go in for a fight at once. I chose the lat- 
ter, and raised my club. The old wig raised himself and roared. 
I took a step in advance; the old wig began to get up speed. I 
made a rush forward and aimed a blow at his head, and missed. 
The old wig’s head and shoulders struck against my shins, cap- 
sizing me on to his back, where I lay unable, on account of the 
narrowness of the passage, to roll off on either side, while he hur- 
ried along towards the brink. ° 

With a frantic squirm, I succeeded in getting my head and 
shoulders over his tafferel rail and my claws hold of the ice, at 
the very instant that he slid from under me and plunged into the 
abyss, leaving me lying flat upon my stomach, with my legs as far 
as my knees projecting over the edge. I picked myself up out of 
that position in a desperate hurry, and having patted myself on 
the back in token of approbation and admiration of my great skill 
and valor in extricating myself from a perilous position, I ran 
hastily along the gully in search of some place where I could 
ascend to the top of the berg and make my way down to my ship- 
mates on the beach, before it should be too dark to do so. But 
the further I proceeded, the deeper grew the crevice, until at last 
I was brought to a stand by a wide chasm, nobody knows how 
many feet deep, which completely blocked any movement in thai 
direction. 

This was certainly a most romantic situation; fifteen feet of 
perpendicular ice wall is not easily scaled, and to hew out steps in 
the solid ice would occupy a period of time longer by about three 
hours than would be required to freeze me as hard as a thirty-two 
pound shot. The wind was breezing up strong and cold from the 
southwest, and the long Antarctic night was upon me. 

For the first and only time in my life I envied my shipmates 
their bed upon the wet sand beneath the boats, and by the 
side of a smoking blubber fire. Even that was disagreeable and 
uncomfortable enough in all conscience, but it was feather-beds, 
blankets, and hot Tom-and-Jerry, to being perched upon an ice- 
berg and imprisoned within walls of the same chilling material. 
I was well aware that, even if I did succeed in getting out of the 
gully, it would be impossible to descend to the beach without 
breaking my neck half a dozen times, so after hacking out three or 
four steps in the wall, I quit work for the day, and fell to dancing, 
kicking up my heels, and bouncing about generally, to stave off a 
most importunate drowsiness, through the longest, darkest, and 
coldest night that ever blew out of the sky. 

After an interval of about three weeks, morning reluctantly con- 
sented to make its sulky appearance in the northeast, and discon- 
tinuing the toughest and lonesomest dance I remember ever attend- 
ing, I went to work upon my steps, which I had the satisfaction of 
ascending after an hour’s hard labor, and stiff and sore, and tired 
and sleepy, I hove in sight of the camp just as the boys were pre- 
paring their early “something to take.” A dozen steaming pana- 
kins were held out to me, two or three of which I punished, and 
burying myself in blankets and seal-skins, I slept like a top for 
the bulk of about twenty-four hours. = 

Six months of such labors filled up the brig, and we started for 
home, where we arrived safe and sound, to be cheated out of nine- 
tenths of our wages. But that was nothing more than we ex- 
pected, as every man does who sails “on a lay;’’ the method of 
settling a voyage being something after this fashion: Jack walks 
into the office and is addressed by the agent : 

“ Well, Jack, on such a month there was five dollars you had.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And five dollars you didn’t have, makes ten.” 

“Yes,” 

“And five dollars you never will have, makes fifteen; all of 
which amounts to twenty-five dollars ; which being deducted from 
twenty-seven dollars and forty-nine cents, your share for that 
month, leave a balance coming to you of one dollar eighty-seven 
and a half cents. Just sign that receipt.” 

“ All right,” says Jack, grabbing a pen and squaring himself at 
the desk ; “just shell out yer pewter, what there is of it.” 

The pewter is shelled out, Jack pockets it, and forthwith goes 
in pursuit of some one to steal it from him. In this he succeeds 
admirably, and it is not until he is knocking over seals on another 
Voyage, that a vague idea gets into his head that there might possi- 
bly have been some slight mistake about the settlement, for he can’t 
(uite understand how it could have been that he spent so much 
moncy during the months he was hugging the south pole. 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY. . 

Persons may outgrow disease, and become healthy by proper 
Attention to the laws of their physical constitutions. By moderate 
und daily exereise, men may become active, and strong in limb 
and masele. But to grow beautiful, how? Age dims the lustre of 
the eye, and pales the roses on beauty’s cheek ; while crow-feet and 

urrows, wrinkles, and lost teeth, and gray hairs, and bald 
head, and tottering limbs, and limping feet, most sadly mar the 
human form divine. But dim as the eye is, as pallid and sanken 
as may be the face of beauty, and frail and feeble that once strong, 
erect, and manly body, the immortal soul, just fledging its wings 
for its home in heaven, may look out through these faded win- 
dows, as bequtiful as the dewdrops of a summer’s mofning, as 
the tear that glistens in affection’s eye, by growing kindly, by eul- 
tivating sympathy with all human kind ; by cherishing forbearance 
towards the foibles and follies of our race, and feeding day by day 
on that love of God and man which lifts us from the brute, and 
makes us akin to angels.—ZJiall’s Journal of Health. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 


The sun's last rays were through the chancel streaming, 
And on the altar lay with radiance bright ; 
Each holy beam in softened beauty seeming 
A messenger of light. 
The first faint shadows of the eve were straying 
Along the aisles and o’er the marble floor ; 
Upon the massive columns they were playing, 
As ripples on the shore. 


And o’er the senses, slowly, softly stealing, 
The organ’s notes melodiously arose; 
Now full-toned, through the arches grandly pealinz, 
Like rush of Alpine snows, 


“0, God, we praise thee!” As the heaving ocean 
With rolling billows bursts upon the shore, 
Swelled by each volee with pure and true devotion, 
The chaat went up in power. 


But softer strains, sew symphonies revealing. 
Entranced the listening ear with strange delight ; . 
And lingering round the dark old Gothie ceiling, 
Seemed loth to take their flight. 


The organ ceased—the echoes, slowly dying, 

Were lost in space and faded from the ear ; 

But still a voice far absent seemed replying, 
In accents sweet to hear, 


As if the holy chant to heaven ascending, 
Had soared through space and was accepted there : 
And with the joyous tones of angels blending, 
An echo left in air. 
O’er every heart a calm and blissful feeling, 
Inspired by. sacred sounds and visions came : 
A lovely spirit to the soul appealing— 
Religion’s holy flame. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE CHOICE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“T nave known Robert ever since Iwas a child, to be sure. 
Ever since we went to Miss Willey’s school together; he a little 
boy in a linen frock and palm-leaf hat, and I stepping high in my 
new dignity of muslin dresses and white aprons. Yes, I have 
known him—and known him well—from the time he brought me 
cowslips and daisies from his father’s tields, and laid them bash- 
fully upon my low desk, up to the hour he stood in our little par- 
lor, and said to me, plainly and simply, as he always speaks : 

“«Mary, I love you better than any one else upon the earth. 
Will you be my wife” 

“T do not know why, but I have been expecting this all my life. 
Expecting that some day Robert Sprague would reach out his 
brown hand to me, and offer to lead me carefully and kindly 
adown this rough, yet sweet and beautiful life. But I have not 
thonght that I should stand hesitating over his offer while he had 
given his great noble heart to my keeping. Yet I had not known 
Willard Pierson then. I had not dreamed of the rich poetry and 
sweet flow of language that would so entrance my whole being. I 
had not thought that a tall, slender and singularly graceful form 
would glide between my heart and Robert’s, shutting out for a 
time—will it be forever ’?—his noble face and quiet, deep ways. 
A preacher—a pure minister of the gospel ; learned, eloquent and 
high-minded—and a true, honest, and to me always respectful and 
tender, country farmer! How I wish I knew how to choose! 
One makes me restless, uneasy, and yet so ambitious by his refined 
elegance ; and the other sends a happy, trustful thrill through my 
heart, as with one appreciative glance of his eyes, he tells me, 
what six months ago would have made my highest bliss to know. 
One offers me a city home, where the spacious rooms seem like 
beautiful gardens, with their costly, floral carpets, and vases of 
crimson cacti and drooping fuchias and myrtle. <A library of 
books, from which he would teach me all I wish to ‘know. He 
tells me of exquisite statues standing in the soft twilight, which 
the rose-colored curtains make all the day; of broad. pietures, 
which tell enchanting stories of foreign lands, and make the soul 
leap out in song at their very loveliness. And he says that, amid 
all these beauties and luxuries, he will strive to lead me up to the 
height which he has attained. The other—O, Robert !—offers me 
a simple cottage, with shade trees, lilacs, pansies and roses in 
front, and a broad garden at its back, bounded on two sides by 
currant bushes and cherry trees, and bathing its rough feet in a 
saucy, coquettish brook, which laughs and sings all day at the ig- 
norant grasses and flowers that lay their heads upomits bosom, as 
if to stay for a while its silvery waters. The brook where Robert 
taught me to fish, and said laughingly to me, that the reasow why 
I was not more successful, was because the fishes were too basy 
with my portrait in the water, to pay attention to the bai’ He 
has a library—a very little one, of course—to be kept in a” book- 
case ; but I don’t doubt he knows every word it contains. 0, if I 
only knew what was right for me! When I go to mother for ad- 
vice, she will only say : - 

“* Mary, which do you love best ?” 

“TI suppose if I go to God, he will aid me. I asked Robert 
once—when my brother died—if he ever prayed ; and I never shall 
forget the soft, reverent manner in which he answered, as he drew 
me to an open window, where we could see broad, green fields, 


and high, white pile of summer clouds, ‘Mary, how can I help 
praying and praising ?” 

“T think he is very noble ; for whew he noticed my hesitancy of 
manner at the time he asked me to be his wife, he said : 

understand how it is. You have another's happiness, be- 
side mine, to decide. You have an offer from a man that stands 
higher in life than Ido. I do not fear for your decision, Mary, 
for Ihave great faith in your purity of action and thought. I 
would not, for the sake of my love for you, urge you to cast in 
your lot with an humble farmer, when all the advantages of a high 
position in society lie waiting for your acceptance. Act as you 
will, my friend ! ” 

The clock striking ten, aroused Mary Ashley from her reverie ; 
and throwing back her long, unloosed hair from her face, she went 
to an open window and looked out into the starry night, and with 
clasped hands and raised eyes, she seemed in the immediate pres- 
ence of Him to whom she prayed. 

A week later, Mary sat in her chamber pondering over the visit 
she had made to Mr. Picrson’s home in the city ; and with a happy 
smile upon her face, she took her diary and wrote as follows : 

“ Mr. Pierson’s is a beautiful home, and he is an accomplished 
man. Had it not been for one little occurrence which transpired 
while I was there, I should have now been his betrothed wife. 
One morning, very early—long before I thought any one beside 
myself was astir in the house—I thought to enjoy a quiet view of 
street life in the city, and accordingly went softly down stairs into 
the front parlor. I had been there but a few moments before I 
heard voices which seemed to issue from the back parlor, through 
the folding-doors, which were slightly ajar. I at once recognized 
them as belonging to Mr. Pierson and his sister Frances. 

“*You will marry Miss Ashley, then, will you not, Willard ? 
asked the lady. 

“* Certainly, certainly, Frances,’ answered the gentleman. 
‘Long since, that subject was settled.’ 

“¢ And the lady has not hesitated at all over your offer?” 

“*Ha, ha, ha! You amuse me, sister; why, how could she 
hesitate, when so much was offered for her acceptance ” 

“ And you think her in every way fitted to become your wife ?— 
your equal in mind and education ?’ 

“*No, not my equal in mind. Few women rise to the eleva- 
tion of understanding of which we men boast—you are an excep- 
tion, Frances. Mary is pretty, kind and affectionate, and will be 
faithful to me. I shall ask no more of her.’ 

“TI did not wait for any further revelation, but with a grateful 
heart went back to my chamber. I could not wed a man who 
would stoop to utter a falsehood to save his own vanity from being 
wounded—a man who was professedly wedded to holiness and 
purity ; and so when he asked me, the day following, when I would 
consent to make his home bright and happy by being his wife, I 
softly told him that the time would never come. He appeared 
chagrined, in fact, quite angry, and told me that I had blasted his 
hope for a life time. I only bowed my head in reply, for I could 
not believe that all his happiness depended upon one whom he 
considered his inferior, and whom he would have taken to his 
home as he would a pet bird or kitten, to love him, not to be his 
companion in high attainments and Christian excellences. I pray 
he will see his error before he long teaches the doctrines of a great 
and holy Father. 

“Robert came to me the evening after I returned home; and it 
was the happiest moment of my life, when, without a repetition of 
his olden question, I went to him, without a word, and laid my 


+ hand in his, and heard him say so fervently, ‘God bless you, 


Mary y* * * * * * 

Ten years have passed, and Mary Sprague sits besides her hus- 
band listening to the reading of the evening paper. Among the 
current items, he read as follows : 

“Rey. Willard Pierson has been dismissed from his pastoral 
labors, by the members of —— Church, upon the charge of im- 
proper and unchristian conduct.” 

“And,” said Robert, laying aside his paper, and drawing his 
chair still closer to Mary’s side, “for your sake, I have accepted 
the nomination of my friends to be one of the number to represent 
my native State. You are too noble and good to live so secluded. 
We have together, and by each other’s aid, arisen to the station 
which is offered us ; and by that same mutual aid, and ever a firm 
trust in God, we may not fear what lies for us in the future.” 


— 


REVOLUTION 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 


It is no longer pee = | to pay THR£e dollars to obtain a first class, elegant- 
ly illustrated and carefully edited Magazine, filled with original reading of the 
most entertaining character. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


has opened the eyes of the public to the fact, that they can obtain a better 
Mi ne for ong dollar a year than they have heretofore been charged THRES 


CHEAP! TOO CHEAP!!” 


ery the old fogy publishers. ‘ How can a Magazine. containing ONE HUNDRED 
PAGES of original matter, and rorty or Firty illustrations in each number, be 
afforded for ON DOLLAR a year, or at TEN CENTS by the single number?” 


VERY EASILY DONE! 


Step into our publishing and printing-house, and observe our facilities for 
doing business, and the heavy edition we print—nearly 82,000 copies—and 
you will understand how it is done, and that it pays handsomely. 


BALLOUAS DOLLAR MONTEILYT 


is printed on the finest of paper, being the cusapest Magazine in the world, 
and containing more ORIGHNAL MATTER than any other. Never meddling with 
political, sectional or sectarian questions. its aim is to make home cheerful 
and happy. Just such a work as any father brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 
Enclose ove poLtaRr in a letter addressed as below, and the Magazine 


r will be sent by return of mail, and for a whole year. 
Street. 


No. 22 Winter M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN PITTS. : 
Deep silence reigned—a solemn hush pervaded 
Throughout the vast assembly gathered there ; 
And, as the light from out the chancel faded, 
Each head was bowed in prayer. ; 
a 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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THE BEACON REGATTA CUP. 
We present herewith an accurate jon of the Beacon 


being 4 for 
reference, since boating is likely to become a favorite institution of 
Boston. The weather the afternoon was delightful for 
spectators, immense numbers of whom were assembled in every 
available spot in the vicinity of the —, 4 and along the 
line of course on the Western Avenue. Numerous fast teams 
could also be seen running busily to and fre during the race. A 

Ladies honored the occasion with 
their presence ; the fine residences on the lower part of Beacon 
ill i ce with their 


the race were as follows :—Camilla, six oars; Union six oars ; 


line at four o’clock, in the order above named, —a a beau- 
i ic pi At the report of a a 


half minute out, it was evident to the 5 
Union had met with some mishap, which caused her to drop astern 
of her competitors, but the nature of which we have been unable 
to learn. The Harvard at this stage of the race obtained a very 
considerable lead of the other boats. The Unions, however, 
to speedily overcome their difficulty, and got down to 
ir work again in good style, pulling bravely on and leading all 
the other six-oared boats before ing the outer station. 
Harvard turned the flag-pole some twenty-seven seconds in advance, 
but the Union gradually gained on the home stretch, and finally 
gallantly crossed the line about bow and bow with her eight-oared 
opponent. The grand struggle for the line between two 
boats during the last quarter of a mile was probably one of the 
finest things ever witnessed in boat racing. The following was 
the time made by all the boats—the distance three miles :—Har- 
vard, 20 minutes, 20 1-2 seconds ; Union, 20 minutes, 2] seconds; 
Urania, 22 minutes; Camilla, 22 minutes, 17 seconds; Sabrina, 
nine and a half seconds in her favor. is is the best time ever 


have just witnessed. Your laurels 


have been hardly but honorably won, and to you, therefore, be the | 


guerdon of victory. Forgive me, gentlemen, one and all, if I 
address you a few brief words of soberness, which hardly seem to 
tally with oo festive an occasion. The Beacon Cup, I trust, has 
now become an annual institution, and the subscribers to it expect 
of you, gentlemen, ever scrupulously to maintain the true and 


legitimate boating, and to make a point of honor that in 

i ion. Let manly emulation, free from envy 
rish side by side with all the kindly ties of 


good fel ip and Christian brotherhood, and your consistent 
action prove the noble art we all love so well is a powerfal 
hygiene alike to the mind as the bedy. 


| A. r. 
! the different clubs previous to the race that the contest for the 


— = 


SCENE ON BOSTON COMMON, JULY 4, 1857. 


remark that of this of the the Urania, of Boston, 
came in ahead, and crew gained much eclat for the amount of 
endurance they evinced, and the handsome manner in which 


the 

d had to swim for it, 
. In the evening, 
the Ion Boat Club entertained the Unions and the Harvard men 
in their elegantly appointed club room, at Braman’s Baths. Some 

made ah te good songs 
ung. The utmost enthusiasm prevailed, and good feeling 
and fraternity was the order of the evening. We rejoice in the 


pal 

and shoulders, and feeble mentees 4 We wish to see upright, 
manly forms, vigorous, elastic movements, bluff brown ks, 
square shoulders and bright eyes,—men, in a word, worthy of their 
Saxon ancestry. Anything that encourages a fondness for out- 
door exercises is certainly worthy of ag t—anything 
which can tend to bring up a race of hardy, hearty young men. 
Boat racing appears less objectionable than many other sports, 
an it is not wa | costly, = need not be associated 
issipation. It is inspiring to participants and to the 
. Itis the means of calling out into the air and sun- 
ine tens of thousands who require some stimulus to bring them 
out of sofa and rocking-chair, and shaded stifling rooms. wing 
is, moreover, a useful accomplishment in people living by the sea- 
side, and addicted to travel and its exi as weare. To be 
a good oarsman is quite a feature in the life of a young man. We 
hope to see these races , for if well conducted, there is no 
possible objection to them, while there are positive advantages 

which no one can deny. 


CHINESE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 1400 YEARS AGO. 

Mr. James Hanley, a Chinese interpreter, has furnished the San 
Francisco Bulletin with some most interesting statistics in regard 
to the discovery of America by the Chinese. = says :— The 
Spaniards discovered America 340 years ago. The Welsh claim 
an earlier disco in favor of their Prince Madac. The North- 
men of the eleventh cen claim the honor of the discovery at 
even an earlier date. But the Chinese claim it prior to them all— 
at a time, according to their history, about 1400 years ago. In 
Chinese history, we find descriptions of a vast country, 20,000 
leagues to the eastward across great ocean, which, from the 
description given, must be California and Mexico. The account 
states that several Buddhist priests at Hingchau, about A. D. 499, 
having arrived there, that Fusand (America) lay to the 
east ut 20,000 , or 9000 miles, from Japan ; fron in 
A. D. 459, five mendicant priests had gone there and distributed 
Buddhist tracts and images the inhabitants, which by that 
means changed their customs, as Buddhism was not formerly 
known to them. The description of Fusang, as given by the Chi- 
nese historian, differs but little from that given by the Spaniards, 
when they conquered Mexico. He calls the country Fusang, from 
the name of a particular tree that grew there, and which he de- 
scribes thus: ‘The leaves of the fusang, when first produced, 
resemble that of the bamboo. The inhabitants eat the fruit, like 
pears, and weave its bulk into cloth for clothing and articles of 
embroidery. They have books which are written on the bark of 
the fusang.’ Of this tree (the- maguey), Prescott says that its 
‘bruised leaves afford a from which paper was made ; its 
juice was manufactured into an intoxicating beverage pulque, of 

which the natives, to this day, are excessively fond ; its leaves s 
plied an impenetrable thatch for the more humble dwellings ; thread, 
of which coarse stuffs were made, and strong cords were drawn 
from its tough and twisted fibres; pins and needles were made of 
the thorns at the extremity of its leaves; and the root, when pro- 
y cooked, was converted into a palatable and nutritious food. 
maguey, in short, was meat, drink, clothing, and writing ma- 
terial for the Aztec!’ The religion of the Aztecs was in most 
respects like Buddhism. Their arts, institutions and customs were 
almost the same as those of the Chinese. By a careful examina- 
tion and ae both histories, inquiring minds will not 
doubt, in the least, the Chinese discovered this continent a 

thousand years earlier than any other nation.” 


~ 


(Bee page 40.) 


= 
d Cup, awarded to the “ Union,” as the victor of the race Wht poe | 
—% came off on Charles River, June 13. The goblet is a fine speci- . ey rowed their boat. The contest between the Urania and one 
— men of workmanship, is of solid silver, about 15 inches in height, “A of the Cambridge boats was quite sharp during a considerable ~ 
a and decorated, as the picture, which was drawn expressly for us W portion of the race. No accident of consequence occurred to mar 
by Hill, shows, with very i It is 4 
a surmounted by a miniature of a with an oar, and - 
<4 grouped around the stem are flags, oars, shells, boat-hooks, coils | = 
oa of rope, etc. It cost about $125, and was a prize well worth try- ’ | 
ant instituted race. The trial was f Avs 
wil by thousands, and was a finely contested race. An , re 
accurate and detailed account of the race was published in the 
: spirit with which our young men are entering upon aquatic sports, 
. i si: eens as we rejoice in anything which tends to develop the physique of 
\ 
fair adornments in window and house-top. he numerous grace- 
ful-looking club boats, with gaily uniformed crews, was one of the 
: most attractive features in the scene. The only drawback to the NS ~ sae 4 
zit entire satisfaction of everybody was the roughness of the water, in Mal J 
E consequence of which the boatmen were unable to show up to the Dy esa 
the best time of their boats. The entrances for 
wina, SiX Oars and COXSWAID ; rania, SiX Oars an COXSWailnl ; = 
Harvard, eight oars. The Camilla, Sabrina and Harvard belong l ee 
: to students of Harvard University, the Union and Urania to clubs » > SSS 
bearing their respective names, having their boat houses at Bra- <SSSssss° == 
= man’s Baths. An allowance of fifteen seconds to the oar wes \\ SSS SSS 
agreed upon in favor of the six-oared boats. The boats drew into a N S FSS SSS 
BSCS 
: THE BEACON REGATTA CUP. 
made by amateurs in oston, and without doubt in e ni 
: States, and is the more creditable for having been rowed in such with 
' unfavorable water. After the race, the crews of the Harvard and | | repr 
Union interchanged the most hearty and courteous cheers, and a | done, aid bid you gouspeed, Words WICH MOU 
spirit of the most friendly and generous rivalry seemed to prevail The judges were 
- among all the boatmen on this occasion. The winning boat was | Messrs. Shimmin, W. C. Otis, G. T. W. Braman, and R. F. not. 
then rowed to the judges’ stand, where C. F. Shimmin, Esq., one | Clark. The winning boat was loudly cheered, and an _ ~ tion 
of the judges, and who was mainly instrumental in getting up the | bouquet was sent to the victors by ladies of Beacon Street. The Pe 
. regatta, presented the prize cup in the following neat and appro- | following composed the crew of the Union:—E. S. Whitman it al 
= g priate speech :—“It becomes my agreeable duty, gentlemen, to | (stroke), George W. Smalley, N. R. Bryant, A. G. Baxter, Jr., 
; 4 present to you the Beacon ~~ for 1857, as victors in the well-con- 
tested race delighted thousands 
pacon Lup would be maimtamed enureiy by the boats Union an | 
, Harvard, and that the other three boats merely entered to fill up at th 
: the race, and to have a trial for superiority among themselves, _ 
being quite young men and much fresher oars than the crews of , 
7 | the other two boats. For this they deserve much credit, and the qual 
; | thanks of all who witnessed the race. In this connection, we will ” 
alm 
‘ 
: atten: 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lovis R.—We do not think you can find a copy of either of the orations de- 
livered by General Warren, on the anniversary of what is called the “ Bos- 


sign’ —Jesus 
Pourricus.— term ing applied in a combination of men 
of the men of three or four different camps of lumbermen, in Maine, uniting 
to each other roll their logs to the river, this being the most difficult 


their work. 
Srupent, Manchester, Mass.—Aged persons are generally t to be more 
The heat of human beings has, how- 
ever, their age, 


nm proved to by same, whatever may 


Mercnant’s Cierk.—The Bank of England notes are printed at the rate of 
three thousand an hour by a Napier steam press. 

Mecaanic.—The steamboat is phatically an American invention. It was 
in this country that prem 
the Hudson, in 1807, it was first reduced to practice. 
England until 1812, and not till 1816, in France. 

L. R. 8.—The Chinese tea-shrub was first introduced into Brazil, in 1810, but 
its culture was not so successful at that time as it has since proved. 

T. C.—The canicular, or dog-days, are called s0, not because dogs are to 
run mad at that season. but the heliacal rising of Sirius, or the 
Star, as typical of the season of the greatest heat, or wane of the summer. 

G. G.—There is an old saying: 

‘* If the first of July be rainy weather, 
It will rain more or less for forty days together.” 

Boranist.—The poppy, which uces opium, is most extensively cultivated 
in India, where more than 100,000 acres of the rich plains of that country 
are occupied for this purpose. The seed is sown in November, and the juice 
is colleeted during a period of about six weeks in February and March. 

Miss R. G., Wrentham.—The cat was originally brought from Persia, and was 
unknown to Pliny and the Roman writers; and the term puss is thought to 


be a corruption of pers. 

Loc D.— fossil floras of France, , Germany and Scandinavia ex- 
hibit ferns nearly fifty feet high, and branches three feet in diameter, 
or nine feet in circumference. 

Purt..—The Scandinavians believed that the earth rested upon nine pillars, 
and the Brahmins that it is supported by four elephants. 

C. C.—General Scott was taken prisoner by the British, in the war of 1812. 

Inquinern.—The salt in the ocean is estimated by Schafhautl, at 3,051,342 
cubic miles, or about four times more than the mass of the 
Alps. 


Secure THemM.—We have a few complete sets of our illustrated 
journal on hand, forming twelve elegant volumes, in full gilt, uniform- 
ly and strongly bound, with illustrated title pages and indexes. 
We sell the twelve volumes for twenty-four dollars. They can be 
securely packed and sent by express to any part of the country 
on the receipt of the order and money. No library should be 
without this illustrative record of the times, for they can never be 
reprinted. 

Tue Home or Peace.—Peace is located in the heart. It does 
not depend upon the order of the house nor the state of the na- 
tion. A pacific disposition is always commendable, except when 
it amounts to pusillanimity. 

SPLINTERS. 


«++. The late John C. Stevens of New York, who died recently 
at the age of 72, was one of our most liberal citizens. 

+++» In several sections of the northwest that fine birj, the 
quail, is nearly exterminated, says the Chicago Journal. 

+++. The Caledonian Mercury publishes an article showing that 
almost all the members of the English press are Scotchmen. 

-».. Whataman can do and will do are more significant 
things than those he has learned. 

-»». He that has just religion enough to make him hate those 
of different creeds is but half converted. 


+++» A good cause makes a strong heart and a strong arm, ay, 
and a clear head to direct them. 

-... Strewing caustic potashes in places frequented by rats is 
said to be a sure way of expelling them. 

--.. The iron horse now runs from Bangor, Me. to Jefferson 
City, Mo., in three days—half the distance to London! 

+++. Mr. Burr, surveyor-general of Utah, thinks one thousand 


United States troops could deal with the Mormons. 


.s+. The Albany Journal advocates the use of fire engines to 
quell mobs. ‘They certainly damp the ardor of rioters. 

-... A Mr. Head of Hooksett, N. H., has a calf eight weeks 
old which weighs three hundred and thirty pounds. 

-++. Four Alabama editors fought two duels near Hamburg, 
8. C,, recently. Luckily none of them were “leaded.” 


+++» The pebbles in our pathway make us more footsore than 
the huge rocks we stoutly climb. 

+++. The first cargo of new potatoes ever brought from Anti- 
gua arrived in New York city a few days since. 

+++. Only of the inhabitants of Ireland can speak 
the old Irish is dying out. 

+++. Abraham R. Ten Eyck, a venerable citizen of Albany, 
born before the revolution, died there lately. 


‘+++ Those who predicted the destruction of the world on the 
{Sth ult, are much disappointed at the result, 


-++. The New York Post says funerals have b so 
sive that few people can afford to die. 

+++. The new gate at the entrance of the Common facing-West 
Street is highly creditable to Mesers. Chase Bros. & Co., of this city. 

*s++ The recent census of St Louis shows a disparity in the 


“xes of nearly 7000 in favor of the males. 


at Dunit. Wit in West Linn has peony, tho root 


RURAL CEMETERIES. 


Another city of the dead was recently consecrated at Newton in 
this vicinity, with appropriate ceremonies, including a most elo- 
quent address from Professor Huntington of Cambridge. The 
city is now surrounded with these places of repose, and as much 
pains are taken to beautify the homes of the dead as the homes of 
the living. We do not mean that costly mausoleums or monu- 
ments are raised—there is too much good sense for that—but that 
nature is invoked to greet with her sweetest smiles the resting- 
places of the last of earth. We-rejoice at these efforts making to 
divest the grave of the gloom and horror with which it was for- 
merly invested. Surely in a Christian land it is inconsistent to 
accumulate shadows round an event which to the believer is but 
the summons to a brighter life. It is surely better to lay the cher- 
ished remains of the beloved im a scene of sylvan beauty, with 
waters flowing and trees waving, flowers springing and birds car- 
olling all around, than to commit them to the bleak, desolate, 
barren graveyard that revolts the eye and benumbs the feelings. 
In the one case, the scene is the emblem of hope ; in the other, 
the image of despair. 

These rural cemeteries invite the steps of others than those per- 
sonally interested in their precious deposits. The arts of the sculp- 
tor and landscape-gardener render them attractive to those who 
have lost no friends, whose hearts are light and prospects brilliant. 
It is well for such to step aside from the bustling thoroughfares of 
life, and to indulge in more serious meditations in these secluded 
spots. It cannot be that the living, however light-hearted, can 
peruse the records of the dead without learning some deep relig- 
ious or moral truth. Faith, triumphant over sorrow and pain, 
love, extinguished not with life, here find their eloquent expres- 
sion. As we wander among the tokens of filial and parental and 
conjugal love, we obtain a finer sense of humanity, a livelier ap- 
preciation of the sacredness of the social affections, and we go 
forth from our meditations among the tombs into the whirl of busy 
life with more refined and elevated feelings, with a warmer love of 
our fellows. These rural cemeteries, as Mr. Huntington suggest- 
ed, might take the place of those wayside chapels which in Cath- 
olic countries are ever open to invite the passenger to step aside 
for a moment and pray or meditate on themes far removell from 
the petty cares of this life. Beneath their beautiful green arches, 
listening to the music of no earthly choir, but to the unpurchased 
melodies of nature, the soul will be lifted up, and thoughts in- 
spired that no other scenes can suggest. 


+ 


FORMATION OF PEARLS. 

The best settled scientific opinion appears to be that pearls are a 
diseased, purulent secretion of the shell-fish, originating in a 
wound, and reaching their full size in about seven years, at which 
period they become fatal to the animal, and their worth and lustre. 
It has generally been supposed that some. minute substance, such 
as a grain of sand, having become lodged within the shell of the 
creature, produces irritation, like a pebble in one’s boot, and being 
unable to get it out, the tormented animal makes the best of the 
difficulty by covering it with a calcareous excretion. The Chi- 
nese, however, manage to grow them by introducing into the shell 
a thread of fine silk, upon which is strung a small bead of mother- 
of-pearl. We saw the other day a pearl-shell, apparently a natu- 
ral production, the inside of which was covered with curious 
little images entirely encrusted with a beautiful uniform deposit of 
pearl. It was, however, an artificial production, the bas-reliefs 
having been introduced while the tenant of the shell was alive, 
and the deposit of pearly matter was a process of time. This is 
one of the many curious arts successfully practised by the Chinese. 


Priomeinc.—In these days of the universal application of 
Cochituate water for all domestic purposes, filterers, to be placed 
upon the delivery pipes, have become positive necessities. The 
best which we have ever used or seen for this purpose are for sale 
by Messrs. Lockwood & Lumb, 48 School Street, Boston. They 


are cheap, convenient, and exactly adapted to the purpose. This 
firm is one of the best plumbing establishments in our city. 


FRrencu French port a wharf was being re- 
paired ; it was necessary to drain a portion of the dock round 


about it;,the operation engendered a stench so intolerable that 
the workmen recoiled, and workwomen accordingly were sent 
down to complete the operation. In “La Belle France’ women 
perform the most degrading offices, and may often be seen yoked 
to the plough. 2 


Procress oy Carvocine.—Gaillardet in one of his late letters 
from Paris, states that the Empress Eugenie has broken out into 
crinoline more preposterously than ever, and that when the king 
of Bavaria gave her his arm in public, he was compelled to bend 
himself into a semi-circular form! 


Mr. Russex..—This gentleman, the war correspondent of the 
London Times. from the Crimea, has been lately giving his ex- 


periences in the form of lectures, which were brilliantly successful. 


+ 


blind chaplain of the house of representatives, has been weil 
received in England. 

Liperat.—Dr. Brandreth of New York wishes to complete 
the Washington Monument at his own expense, and is willing to 
give 40,000 dollars a year till itis finished. 


Punsowar.—Fits Greene Halleck was lately seen in Broadway, $ 


New York, as vigorous and genial as ever. 


THE “GREAT EASTERN” STEAMSHIP. 

One of the lions of England at the present time, and a lion truly 
worthy of being lionized, is the monster steamer now building at 
Millwall, in the Isle of Dogs, and called the Great Eastern. The 
steamer is designed to ply between England and Australia, and, as 
our readers already know, is of the enormous burthen of 22,000 
tons. She is being built by Mr. John Scott Russell, according to 
the suggestions of Mr. I. K. Brunel, who superintended the build- 
ing of the Great Western, which made her first voyage to this 
country in this country in 1838. Mr. Brunel made a bold stride 
in opposition to the opinion of some “learned doctors” when he 
designed the Great Western, and increased her dimensions by 
thirty feet in length and eight feet in breadth over the largest pad- 
dle-wheel steamer then afloat. It was prophesied that she would 
“break her back ” on the ridge of one of the mountainous waves 
of the Atlantic, or “go down end foremost” in a heavy sea— 
neither of which distressing casualties, we need scarcely say, befell 
the doomed ship, which crossed the Atlantic eighty-four times in 
the space of six years with perfect safety. Experience has con- 
firmed the soundness of Mr. Brunel’s scientific theories, as will be 
seen by the progressive size and power of other steamships during 
the last few years. We can compare the Great Western 240 feet 
in length by 57 feet in width, with the British Queen, 275 feet in 
length by 61 feet in width ; the latter with the Great Britain, 322 
feet by 51 feet; the Great Britain with the Himalaya, 370 feet by 
43 feet, or the Persia, 390 feet by 45 feet; and these with the 
Great Eastern, which measures 691 feet by 83 feet, being nearly 
three times the length of the Great Western—the giant of 1838 
having become the pigmy of 1857. The construction of the levia- 
than steamship having been determined on by the Great Eastern 
Company, according to the design of Mr. Brunel, a convenient 
site for the undertaking was selected on the eastern shore of the 
Thames, near Millwall, adjacent to the works of Mr. J. Scott 
Russell & Co., by whom the contract for building the ship, and 
also for the paddle-wheels, was taken. The screw-engines have 
been supplied by Messrs. Watt & Co., of Birmingham—for it is 
intended that the means of propulsion of this immense floating 
mass shall combine the powers of the paddle, screw, and sail. 
The preparation of the ground for sustaining the enormous weight 
to be placed upon it, was in itself a work of great labor ; piles were 
driven to an immense depth in the earth ; workshops, forges, foun- 
deries, ateliers for the various descendants of Tubal Cain, were 
erected ; and on the Ist of May, 1854, the building of the leviathan 
ship commenced, on the lines laid down by Mr. Scott Russell. 
As this great work progresses, none of the familiar sounds of the 
ship-yard are heard, for she is all of iron, and the “clank of ham- 
mers closing rivets up, gives dreadful note of preparation.” This 
fabric will hold the population of a moderate sized city—that is, 
4000 passengers and 10,000 troops. There are ten boilers, cach 
large enough for a snug breakfast party. The paddle-wheels are 
fifty-six feet in diameter. But the screw propeller is a mechanical 
prodigy. Let the reader imagine an enormous metal shaft, 24 feet 
in diameter and 200 feet in length, from the screw-engine to the 
propeller, moving an enormous screw, 24 feet in diameter, the 
blades or fans of which, being separate iron castings fixed in the 
“boss” or axis, may in case of injury be removed and replaced 
with comparatively little trouble. The steamer will have four 
decks, and six masts. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Henry C. Smith to Miss Jane R. Wil- 
son; by . Mr. Barnard, Mr. Charlies Faulwasser to Mise Emily A. M. Flagg; 
by Rev. Mr. Dawes, Mr. B. Franklin Wheeler ‘to Miss Deborah E. Howes; by 
Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. William Dickinson to Miss Evelina Crane; by Kev. Dr. 
Gannett, Mr. Thomas W. Parsons to Miss Hannah Maria Allen; by Rev. Mr. 
Blaikie, Mr. Alexander Mclarren to Miss Ann McMurray.—At Roxbury, by 
Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Calvin C. Bailey to Miss Susan Herring.—At Chelsea, by 
Rev. Mr. Cox, Mr. Chester E. Smith to Miss Martha A. Brown.—At Somer- 
Ann Cor- 

lwin, of 


by 
Providence, R. I., to Miss Charlotte 8. Clarke.—At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. 
Taylor, Mr. David R. Tripp to Miss Angenette E. Wilcox. 


DEATHS. 


M 
nected with the mission of the A. B. C. F. M. at Mosul, in Mesopotamia, 48; 
Mrs. Mary H. Bullen, 48.—At South Boston, Mr. Thomas D. Francis, 75; Mrs. 
Mary A. Somes, 21.—At Roxbury, Mr. Charles F. Gore, 68.—At West Rox- 
bury, Mrs. Sarah Packard, 46—At Charlestown, Mr. Merrick Rice, 45.—At 


Dedham, M 
At Reading, Mr. Lola Parker, 48.—At Framingham, Mrs. Eliza E. Childs, 31.— 
At South Banvers, Mrs. Lydia Newhall, 64.—At Gloucester, Capt. John John- 
ston, 80.—At Ty Deacon w 

kil th, Mrs At 

. , 4.— 

le Onto, Mr. 
Luce, 37.—At Bangor, Me., Mr. Leonard Mareh, 44.—At Za » , Mr. 
P. W. Wait, 44.—At Dubuque, Iowa, Mr. James Staniels, of Boston, 69. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


PRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
*,* One copy of Batiou’s Picreriat, and one copy of Taz Fiae oF oun 
one person, one year, for $4. 
M. M. BALLOU. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Union, when taken together 
Published 


ton Massacre.”’ 
R. D. F.—The subject you propose is one of those we do not discuss in our A 
columns. | 
R. 8., Medford.—St. Bernardine, of Sienna, is said to have been the inventor | : 
of the initials I. H. 8., to denote the name and mission of our Saviour. 
They are to be found in a circle above the principal doors of Santo Croce, in | ‘ 
Florence, and are said to have been placed there by the saint after the | ‘ 
plague of 1347, after which time, these letters were very soon commonly in- | : 
troduced into churches. These letters have had assigned to them the fol- | ; 
| 
| 
: 
their ty] y De the na- 
ture of the od | « 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| } 
_ 
| 
New York, to Miss Lizzie Hixon.—At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Whitney, Mr. : 
Solomon A. Poor to Mrs. Mary M. Atkins.—At Newton Corner, by Rev. Mr. 
Bush, Hon. H. C. Hobart, of Chilton, Wis.. to Miss Anna Clarence Mower.— 2 
| At Dedham, by Rev. Dr. Bu . Mr. Ellery C. Daniell to Miss Olive U. Guild. 
In this city, Mrs. Sarah Seott, 70; Mrs. Rachel Bates, formerly of Cohasset, 
76; Mr. W. F. Newcomb, formerly of Nova Scotia, 43; Mrs. Mary H. Bullen, ; 
| | Dorchester, Mrs. Mary Hoyt, 71.—At Brighton, Mrs. Sally Warren, (9.— 
; Quincy, Miss C. Augusta Mott, 24—At Medford, Mr. Joshua Child, 71.—At 
4 
| 
| 
| 
~+++ Mx. Dallas, the American minister, is a very frequent ; 
attendant on the English parliamentary debates. ee 


BALIOU'S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


The Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MAY VAN HUSEN. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Darling May Van Husen, 
Humming-bird and fairy ; 

Thorniess all life’s roses are 
Unto feet so airy. 


Whoso all day smileth, P 
Soft at night should slumber ; 

chaseth others’ cares, 
Cares should ne’er encumber. 


May Van Husen—dewdrop! 
Tiny as thou'rt sceming, 

Thou mayest fill some manly heart 
Sooner than we're dreaming. 


Ah, well might thy lover, 
Like some child a-Maying, 
Deem there is no flower beside 
Worth a moment's straying : 


Blessing all the pathway 
leading to his blossom, 

Plant the choice, young violet 
In his happy bosom. 


Like a sheaf of sunbeams 
Spring’s glad angels loosen, 

Bright and unobtrusive aye, 
Charming May Van Husen. 


BIRDS. 


Birds are singing round my window 
Tunes the sweetest ever heard ; 

And I hang my cage there daily, 
But | never catch a bird. 


So with thoughts my brain is peopled, 
And they sing there all day long: 
But they will not fold their pinions 
In the little cage of song!—R. H. Stopparp. 


RIVERS. 
See the rivers—how they run 
Through woods and meads, in shade and sun: 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 
Like human life, to endiess sieep.—Drver. 


THE POETS. 


I see poets darting in splendor, 
Bright birds from the tropic of mind. 

Why mock at each self-deemed immortal? 
To-day he is of his kind.—Miss Jewspurr. 


€pitor's Easp Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


What shal! we do for an excitement’? The comet panic is over, and we are 
revolving quietly on our axis, sustained on our feet by gravitation, and in no 
sort of danger of seeing stars too near to be agreeable by whirling off at a 
tangent, and everything has subsided into its usual quiet channel. Summer 
is upon us with its tropical smiles, the grass is bathed with alternate sunshine 
and dew, but everything is quiet. Keally, we must get up some tremendous 
universal uproar about something or other to save ourselves from dying of 
ennui. .....Kather aggravating is the Boston Post. while we are groaning 
der the pressure of high prices, to bid us remember that Mr. Neal lived at 
Antioch, Asia Mivor, on £40 per annum. house rent, servants’ hire, boarding 
and alij—got seven and a half pounds of mutton for one shilling, fat fowls for 
two pence apiece, and seventy pounds of fresh fish for a shilling. ..... A vil- 
jain named Edward W. Hawkins, hung in Kentucky, lately, wrote the day of 
his execution to the editor of the Louisville Democrat, to correct ap error of 
the press, The Democrat had asserted that the murderer had slain six indi- 
viduals, whereas Hawkins said he had “ only ad four p in his 
PP. ncood Jenny Lind’s successor in the empire of song, Mdlle. Hertha de 
Westerstriend, prima donna of the royal opera of Stockholm, is engaged for 
the London season, and singing with great success... ... Charming, fat Alboni 
has been delighting the patrons of her majesty’s theatre, London, with ber 
unrivalled performances. .... . Prince Napol lately pied at Berlin the 
npartuwents t ted by Napoli 1., in 1806...... strange,” muttered 

g man, as he staggered home from a supper party, ‘ how evil commu- 

as corrupt good manners. I’ve been surrounded by pitchers and tum- 

J the evening. end now I'm a pitcher and tumbler myself.”......There 

ding better calculated to awaken devotional feelings than a contempla- 

the * starry firmament on high.” “The heart of the ancient world,” 

verett, ‘* with all the prevailing ignorance of the true natare and mo- 

tion of the heavenly orbs, was religiously impressed by their survey.”......A 
sensible lady lately rked, that a paper is like a wife, because every 
man should have ove of his own...... Be gentle! Harsh words are like hail 
stones in summer, which, if melted, would fertilize the tender plants they 
batter down, Good advice. whoever gave it...... The Westminster Review 
thinks Queen Victoria is vot very discriminating in her patronage of talent, 
saying, *‘ Unfortunately, it is complained with justice of the present court, 
that, of all classes of human merit, the finer kinds of genius are those which 
delights to honor. Those branches of mechanical science which bring 

return in wealth—those branches of pictorial art, which, though ele- 
nfluences, minister to personal vanity—are no doubt duly appreciated. 

at great writer—what great scholar obtains any of that personal 

fhich is lavished on soldiers who have destroyed their own troops, and 

“ithheid from political ad and lucky millionaires?” ..... One 
exchanges says that the Roman emperor, Diocletian. gave the first ex- 

. © the wordofa tion of sup power and athrove. The 
amusements of letters and of devotion, which afford so resources in agli- 
tude, were incapable of fixing his attention; but he had preserved, or at least 
soon recovered ,@ taste for the most innocent as well as natural pleasures, aud 
his leisure hours were employed in building and gardening Le rejected a 
solicitation lo resume the imperial purple with a smile of pity, cally observ- 
jog. if he could show Maximian the eabbages he had planted with his own 
hands, be should uo lounger be urged w relinquish the enjoyment of happiness 
for the pursuit of power.”......Mr.Zengier, of the New York Medical College, 
wee blown out of lis rogm by au explosion, aud every thing smashed ip the 
laboratory, whore he wae attemptiug to fill large India rubber bag with oxy - 
gen gas. Luckily the professor war unburt, but be will have a lively appre- 


young artist, of this city, has ample employment for his pencil. One of his 
happiest efforts was his portrait of Dr. Bell, of the Mclean Asylum. ,.,..The 
death of Lieut, Strain, at Aspinwall, was a sad event, He was one of the 
most brilliant officers in our naval service. ..... From the first of April to the 
first of June, sixteen murders were committed in New York city...... Edwin 
Forrest lately paid our city a visit, looking finely, the toils of his profession 
not having had the least effect on his splendid physique. ..... The Bowdoin 
Street Society, of this city, after accepting the resignati 
voted to give him the sum of #6000—a magnificent parting gift. ..... Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hubbard, an honored and eminent son of New Hampshire, died ly 
in that State. Since the latter part of 1850, New Hampshire has lost, b 

death, Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Atherton, Mr. Norris, Mr. Hill, Mr. Ayer, Mr. Bar- 
ton, Mr. Bell and Mr. Hubbard. All of these gentlemen, excepting Mr. Ayer 
and Mr. Barton, had served in the United States Senate...... The Toronto 
Times states, that last year one-cighth of the gross population of that city 
was arrested for drunkenness; and that ata recent feast, the cost of the 
liquors ded the tributions of the city for one year to all the public 
charities. This is rather a bad show for Toronto. ..... Recently, at the Helena 
Shot-Tower, Wisconsin, a horse jumped from the bank over a precipice of 180 
feet into the river below, and came out safe, after swimming nearly half a 
mile toa suitable landing-place. One of the most extraordinary jumps on 
record. ..... The proprietors of the Astor House have purchased a farm in New 
Jersey, eight miles from the city of New York, from which they propose to 
supply the hotel with the poultry, eggs, milk, vegetables, and smaller fruits 
consumed in that mammoth establishment. The farm comprises two hun- 
dred and forty acres, six of which are devoted toa poultry-yard containing 
four thousand hens. The dairy will be supplied with the milk of sixteen 
cows. It is a speculation worthy of success. ..... The French government 
will not for the present add to their naval force in the Chinese seas. They 
will let the English take the chestnuts out of the fire, and go in for a large 
share of them. ..... A continental paper, Le Nord, having published a story 
that the French empress engaged in a gaine of romps with the Russian Duke 
Constantine, has been prohibited from circulating iu France. M. Galliardet, 
the well-informed correspondent of the New York Courrier des Etats Unis, of 
which he was formerly editor and proprictor. wrote home the same story, 
which is undoubtedly true. Perhaps Galliardet will receive his walking-ticket 


for doing 80...... The parade in this city and Charlestown on the 17th of 
June last, was one of the finest we ever witnessed in this latitude. The mili- 
tary, the fi , and the all made a splendid show...... Robberies 


and murderous assaults are becoming very frequent in Naples, but the police 
take no notice of them. Men who dare to think out loud, however, are the 
constant victims of espionage and imprisonment...... Beautifully enamelied 
stoves of slate are now being made in England for parlor use, something like 
the French China stoves. They are lined with fire brick. Here is a hint for 
some of our American manufacturers. .... . In 1806, the number of houses in 
Paris wys 26,500; at present there are upwards of 35,000, and their number is 
rapidly increasing. ..... We talk about the extravagance of modern times, but 
it is absolutely nothing to the extravagance of the classic age. The Romans 


used to give three hundred dollars fora mullet fish weighing six p ds 
Turbot was next highest in estimation, and ionally offending slaves were 
thrown into the ponds to feed them. ..... At the Manchester exhibition is a 


Florentine work of a doubtful age, probably not later than Elizabeth. It isa 
chariot, surmounted by a canopy, drawn by four horses, and containing five 
figures—a king, a jester, avd three courtiers—the faces in a strain of energetic 
expression, the jester dancing and gesticulating, the king cheering and ex- 
horting, and the attendants quarrelling. On the box sits a coachman, and 
under the box swings a lamp. The horses’ reins are studded with turquoises, 
and the wheels with rubies. ..... It is remarkable that the French empress 
has at last condescended to visit the concerts of the Conservatory. Hitherto 
classical music was but little patronized at (he imperial court, but the piano 
mecanique (vulgus, street-organ) is greatly cultivated. At the fete of Com- 
peigne, they danced to such a machine, and Kurbel, an imperial chamberlain, 
tarned the crank...... An accident occurred at the Central Railroad depot, 
the other day, which should teach caution in the handling of baggage. One 
of the employees, while handling a trunk in the usual slam-bang manner of 
that useful class of citizens, threw it down with such force as to explode a 
pistol within. The pistol exploded a canister of powder, the powder exploded 
the trunk, and the trunk exploded the baggageman, tumbling him neck over 
heels, and served him right at that...... The house at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
England, in which Shakspeare was born, is to be covered with glass to protect 
it from the weather and from time. The covering may answer the purpose, 
but the effect will be ludicrous. ..... Until the other day, we thought sheep 
were injured innocents, and that making mutton of them was 4 murderous 
business; but the Urbana Citizen tells a hard story of one of the woolly fra- 
ternity. That paper says:—‘ A man went into a field to work, and hung his 
coat on the fence. A pet sheep in his flock abstracted his wallet from his 
pocket, broke the leather string around it, and eat up fourteen dollars in bank 
notes, and a couple of promissory notes. The sheep was killed. and the money 
recovered from its paunch.”......Bloomers are nearly extinct. A couple of 
them lately attracted such a mob of boys, that they were forced to take refuge 
in the Providence depot. The depot-master, however, said that ‘‘ men” were 
not allowed in the ladies’ saloon—so the poor, ill-fledged birds waited around 
on the platform until the cars carried them out of the city...... The National 
Academy of Design exhibition in New York, has been well and deservedly pat- 
ronized. New York has succeeded in attracting # cluster of first rate artists, 
who make that city their permanent residence. ..... Mrs. Loudon won « hus- 
band by writing a novel. Her romance, “The Mummy,” made such an im- 
pression op Mr. Loudon, that be sought out the authoress, and married ber a 
few months after the first interview..... Mrs. Kirkland, the well-known 
authoress, is building a villa at Kagleswood, New Jersey...... The author of 
* Friends of Bohemia” will not be a favorite with the ladies after satirizing 
marriage in the following strain :—‘ Life is a desert. Profound thought! 
Marriage and mirage are the same thing, differently spelt; but does it do the 
caravan any harm to believe in water? When you are thirsty, the next best 
thing to having water, is to believe that you are going to have it. Live the 
mirage! Live marriage! But it is a wasby subject. Next to single life, mar- 
riage is the most ludicrous and the most insipid of all lives.”.,.... A rogue 
has been caught in Paris, who made money dirtying ladies’ dresses as they 
got into cabs, and then cleaning them very nicely afterwards. He was always 
well paid by the grateful fair ones—but the police watched him and stopped 
his game...... A clever trick is reported to have been played off on the king 
of Naples. Some one sent him his passport for the Argentine Republic, with 
the signature of the ministers, which were real ones. 


Condemn no man for not thinking as you thmk. Let every 
man enjoy the full and free liberty of thinking for himself. Let 
every man use his own judgment, since every man must give an 
account of himself to God. Abhor every approach, in any kind 
of degree, to the spirit of persecution. If you cannot reason, or 

rsuade a man into the truth, never attempt to force him into it, 

love will not compel him to come, leave him to God, the judge 
of all.—John Wesley. 


“ Let us build such a church, that those who come after us shall 
take us for madmen,” said the old canon of Seville, when the 
great cathedral was planned, Perhaps through every mind passes 


some such thought, when it first entertains the design of some 
gross and scemingly impossible action, the end of which it dimly 


CROCE. into all our 


ciation of the explosive force of oxygon......Mr. M. Weight, the talented 


This divine madness enters more or less 


Choice Miscellany, 


THE HANDSOME SOUL. 


One day last winter, a little boy from the South, who was on a 
visit to the city, was taking his first lesson in the art of “sliding 
down hill,” when he suddenly found his feet in rather too close 
contact with a lady’s rich silk dress. Surprised, mortified and 
confused, he sprang from his sled, and, cap in hand, commenced 

“T beg your pardon, ma‘am ; 1 am very sorry. 

“Never mind,” exclaimed the lady, “there is no great harm 
done, and you feel worse about it than T do.” 

“But, dear madam,” said the boy, as his eyes filled with tears, 
“your dress is ruined. I thought that you would be very angry 
with me for being so careless.” 

“QO, no,” replied the lady ; “ better have a ruffled dress than a 
ruffled temper.” 

“QO, isn’t she a beauty ?” exclaimed the lad, as the lady passed 


on, 

“Who, that lady?” returned his comrade, “If you call her 
beauty, you shan’t choose for me, Why, she is more than thirty 
years old, and her face is yellow and wrinkled.” 

“I don’t care if her face is wrinkled,” replied the little hero, 
“her soul is handsome, anyhow !”” 

A shout of laughter followed, from which the little fellow was 
glad toescape. Relating the incident to his mother, he remarked : 

“O, mother, that lady did me good! I shall never forget it; 
and when I am tempted to indulge my angry passions, I will think 
of what she said, ‘ Better have a soiled dress than a ruffled tem- 
per.’ ’—Friend of Virtue. 


TRANSPARENCIES, 


When a proud, extravagant family breaks up its establishment 
in town and country, sells off everything it has, and goes to live 
on the continent for the purpose of giving the children the best 
continental education, we doubt if there are many persons, even of 
the most benevolent turn of mind, who give much faith to a story 
80 transparent. 

When a candidate for office plays with the children of an elector, 
and stuffs them with oranges and sugar-plums, and pays compli- 
ments to the wife, and begs to hold the baby whilst she gets her 
good man’s dinner ready, it does not require the sight of a lynx 
or a conjurer to see through a miserable transparency like that. 

When the mother of a large family of grown up daughters pays 
a great deal of court to a rich young man who is not yet blessed 
with a wife, her conduct becomes so ridiculously transparent, that 
all her female friends openly laugh at her for it. 

When a medical man is called out of church regularly every 
Sunday, he must flatter himself exceedingly, if he fancies no one 
sees through a trick so excessively transparent as that. 

When a friend drops in after dinner, and brings a bag of filberts 
with him, the transparency assumes immediately the rich glow of 
a bottle of wine. 

When government talks year after year of the “ public accounts 
being framed with the strictest regard to economy,” we wonder 
how many persons are taken in by the transparency !—New Yorker. 


MUSIC EN A FAMILY. 


Music in a family is a means of domestic cheerfulness. A mu- 
sical family, in spite of cares, perplexities, or even of trials, may 
be a cheerful family. Not gay, do we mean; for there are many 
points of difference between cheerfulness and gayety. But cheer 
tulness in that sense of the term which implies good spirits, and in 
which needless depression of spirits and morbid melancholy are 
kept out of the family. You can have the sunshine of cheerful- 
ness in your house, in the most rainy, cheerless or wintry day that 
ever was, if you can have music. 

Music promotes good nature in a family. And in this world, 
where there is so much evil natuie manifested in a thousand ways, 
and in the family sometimes as well as elsewhere, anything which 
will promote good nature is to be prized. Who can be mad in 
the midst of music !—or fret and scold with sweet sounds falling 
upon his ears!—or keep up sour and sulky manners when the 
a B air around him is blended with soft harmony !—Musical 


Publications, 


Aw Amenican Mencuant Europe, Asia AND Australia. By Geonor FRran- 
cis Train, of Boston. Edited by Freeman Hunt. New York: G.P. Putnam 
& Co. 1457. 12mo. pp. 512. 
This volume isa fine specimen of the “ "of Young 

, to use & happy phrase of Mr. Hunt, of the Merchants’ Magazine, 
who has edited and introduced it to the public. Mr. Train is a spirited young 
man, who went abroad to establish himself in business in Australia; and 
while in the Eastern hemisphere, visited its most remarkable places with eye# 
and mind alert, amassing stories of interesting facts and ideas now presented 

to the public in a beautiful form. It has already made a most favorable im- 

pression on the critics and the public, and is a book that must live. 


Eprrion or Tux Waventey Novers, Ros Roy. Boston: Ticknor, 

Fields & Co. 2 vols., 12mo. 

These beautiful volumes are illustrated by & fine ideal portrait of Diana Ver- 
non, and a la scene, illustrating Rob Roy's leave-taking at Loch Lo- 
mond. Few of Scott's novels contain such a gallery of living portraits as Kob 
Hoy; and, as we re-peruse these masterly delineations, we feel that it is no 
sacrilege to place their author next to Shakespeare on our book-shelves and in 
our hearts. The present edition of “Rob Koy” is prefaced by a very long 
eg account of that renowned cateran, his family and clan, The 
sons of McGregor were worthy offspring of such a sire, or rather they outdid 
him in criminality. It is curious to see how tenderly Beott handles the pecea- 
dilloes of bis Highland heroes, aud how lenient the artistic capabilities of » 
moral delinquent make him. 


New Music.—¥rom Kussell & Richardson, 201 Washington Street, wo have 
received “A Prelude for the Piano,” by ¥. Mendelasohn Batholdy, * Rondive 
from Beethoven,” in B fiat, The Bewitching Polka,” by P. 8, Gllinore “The 
Dedication,” with English and German words; Sammy Slap" and Basing 
Nelse,” as sung by Pete Morris, with portraits; the * Deep hive Boa," words 
4 Miss B.C. Huntingdon, music by Kdward A. Perkins; ‘* Mother, watch 

littic feet,” a ballad, by Mre. M. A. Kidder * L'Hirondelie du Oloeher,” 
** Whither goest thou, little bird?” ** Minuetto,” L/Eelair,” for the piano, 
and “Two Easy Pieces,” for the same instrument.—We have received from 
Oliver Diteon & Vo, * Vivra! contende fl giubilo,” Tu yedrai ch’ amore," frem 
li Trovatore, Italian and Knglish words; ** When Life in its beauty," solo and 
chorus, from “1a Donna Dell Lago;” “When the Morning sweetly break 
ing,” chorus, * L’Italiano in A j" and Corilla, Polka urka, by 4 


tal 


Graeme Mossonay. A Novel, New York: Garret, Dick & Fitsger 
eld. 867.” 


A fine Beottish story from the graceful pen of Mrs. Oliphant, authoress 
that powerful novel, Hepburn." Tt exceedingly well-written 
and full of incident. Vor sale by G. W. Cottrell, 86 Cornhill, 


Tae Berrnoven Couection ov Backey Music, Oliver Ditson & Co,, Washing 
ton Btreet, Boston, 

This valuable work, prepared by Ives, Jr., W. Al and 0, Timm, 
comprises themes from the works of Heethoven, Haydn, Mommrt, and othe 
eminent composers, harmonized in four parts with accompaniment for 
organ, and an admirably wiethodised system of musical instruction. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Bvitorial HAeclange. 


The banking capital of Pennsylvania is $30,085,000; of the 


State of Massachusetts, it is $60,000,000 ; of New York State, it is 
over $100,000,000.—— The Board of Education of the city of 
Ottawa, Illinois, have in their employ seventeen teachers ; and the 
city have recently voted $12,000 for the purpose of erecting another 
large building, in which there are to be six departments. The 
thermometer at New Orleans has gone up among the nineties. 
Emigration northward, en route for Europe, is all the rage. —— It 
js observed that on a Friday, the omnibus circulation of Paris 
diminishes in the proportion of 25 per cent.—proving how strong 
is the auperstitious avoidance of doing anything that can be helped 
on that day.——It is reported that the American Hotel, in this 
city, is shortly to be conducted upon the European plan. —— Two 
hundred and ninety-five loaves of bread were seized in Montreal, 
lately, for light weight, and distributed among the charitable insti- 
tutions of the city. This is turning dishonesty to some good ac- 
count. —— The opening of a direct commerce between Siberia 
and the United States, by way of the Amoor, would develop an 
immense amount of commerce now latent, and make that vast 
country known to the world. It possesses immense mineral wealth, 
but wants population and enterprise. —— A sea-turtle, weighing 
upwards of fifty pounds, was caught in a seine on the Merrimack 
River, opposite Newburyport, by some fishermen, lately. —— A 
split stick was found in the woods near Philadelphia, bearing a 
slip of paper, on which was written, “I have committed suicide. 
I have consumption on the lungs. John Latham, of New York.” 
The corpse was found adjacent, and a post-mortem examination 
showed great disease of the lungs. —— Among the cases showing 
the uncertainty of the law, is one at present in the New Jersey 
chancery, which was instituted in 1824, under Goy. Williamson, 
who was then chancellor. It is yet undecided, and the fee already 
paid by one of the parties is $2400.—— A political newspaper, 
written and printed in the Hebrew language, is now appearing in 
Johanisberg, in the Baltic provinces of Russia, and is published 
weekly at a very low price. Hebrew printing-offices existed in 
Russia and Poland before this, but were closed by Czar Nicholas, 
as promoting, by the introduction of a Hebrew literature, the na- 
tional isolation of the Jews, and thus hindering their Russification. 
This measure has been abolished by the present emperor. —— The 
London Times has an editorial urging the British government to 
blockade the Cuban coast, to prevent the slave trade. There 
were, on the first day of June, masses of frozen spray and snow, 
fifty feet in solid thickness, under the American side of the Falls 
at Niagara. A heavy rock thrown upon them.makes no more 
impression than upon hard ice. The recent fires in the woods 
in the northern part of New York, are said to have spread over a 
territory fully two miles in breadth, by four in length, destroying 
everything. The air was livid with flames, which consumed 
houses, barns, crops, and all combustible matters. Abraham 
R. Ten Eyck, a venerable and estimable citizen of Albany, is dead. 
He was born before the Revolutionary war, and had been a resident 
of Albany for sixty years, during all which time he had been the 
inmate of the dwelling which he first took possession of on arriving 
in the city. The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Herald understands that the secretary of the treasury will recom- 
mend the repeal of all laws requiring the coasting trade to be car- 
ried on in American ships. —— Stall fed frogs are advertised for 
sale in the Sandusky, Ohio, papers. ‘They must be an interesting 
animal to feed. —— The grain crop at the South will be larger 
this year than any previous season. The wheat crop may be said 
to be an accomplished fact, with the assistance only of an average 
of sunshine, and subtracting a little for the invasion of insect dep- 
redators and similar incidents. —— The first cargo of new pota- 
toes ever brought from Antigua, arrived at New York, a few days 
since. A part of the cargo was sweet potatoes, and they were the 
largest ever seen in New York, some of them weighing fifteen and 
twenty pounds each, and all perfectly sound. 


A Suir vor Russ1a.—The informal agreement between the late 
Emperor Nicholas, of Russia, and William H. Webb, shipbuilder, 
of New York city, for the construction of a mammoth steam frig- 
ate, made just prior to the breaking out of the Eastern war, has at 
length beeome a positive contract, and the builder commenced 
his work about the first of July. The proposed ship will resemble 
the new steamship Niagara, though the model will be essentially 
lifferent. She will measure over 4000 tons, and will be about 320 
foot in length, by 52 in breadth. The cost is estimated at near 
one million dollars. She will be a screw steamer. 


An Cuuren.—Tho Wyandott Indians around Quin- 
aro, Kanzas, have subscribed and paid in seven hundred and 
fifty dollars for the erection of a new chureh in that place. This 
“mount was all obtained in one day, and without any special 
effort. ‘The Wyandotts removed from Northern Ohio, to their 
present location, in 1841. 


> 


J. A. Smith, of Chicago, was surprised, 
lately, by a party of his friends, who presented him with a purse 
of three hundred dollars, and a deed for a residence in the south 
art of the city. In this case, the will and the deed went together. 


Martaimony,—It is thought impossible, in a large class of fash- 


lonable society, to marry, now-a-days, on. less than five thousand 


IumioRation.—About 12,000 colored persons left the United 
States for Africa during the past year. 


SA apsive Gatherings. 


A bill for the abolition of teachers’ institutes has heen presented 
to the New Hampshire legislature. 


Mrs. M. O. Beekman, a sister of ex-President Tyler, died at his 
residence recently. 

Two large pearls, the size of small strawberries, were found in a 
lot of clams at Belleville, N. J., one day lately. 

The work of submerging a telegraphic wire across the Delaware 
from Philadelphia to Camden, has been successfully accomplished. 


The New York Mirror says: “One of our brother editors has 
purchased a country seat at Fort Washington, for which he pays 
ninety-five thousand dollars.” 

Money is being raised by subscription in various parts of Ala- 
bama, to purchase provisions for the inhabitants of Hancock and 
Walker counties, in that State, who are suffering from famine. 

Nat Head, of Hooksett, N. N., has a calf eight weeks old which 
weighs 230 pounds. It has never been pampered or over-fed, which 
renders its size the more remarkable. 

The trustees of Columbia College have elected Prof. Samuel 
Eliot, of Trinity College, Hartford, professor of ancient and mod- 
ern languages. Prof. Eliot is a native of Boston. 


It appears by the statements of residents in Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territories, that there is plenty of coal in that region to 
supply vessels from the United States for the next one hundred 
years. 

The corner stone of a new church building to be erected in 
Lynn for the use of the colored people of that city, was recently 
laid with appropriate and interesting ceremonies. The colored 
people of Lynn number about two hundred. 


Thomas F. Marshall, in the course of remarks at the Cincinnati 
celebration, referred to the Mississippi Valley as reclining with her 
head in the lakes, her feet in the Gulf of Mexico, and her hands 
grasping the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains. 

A New York physician has a child under his care in Williams- 
burg, who swallowed one of the new cents a short time since. All 
emcetics and purgatives have thus far proved useless. The patient 
suffers greatly from giddiness and nervous irritability. 

A great sale of tobacco lately took place in Petersburg, Va. 
The prices obtained were unusually high. One hogshead brought 
$455, or $37 75 per 100 pounds, and others $333 ; more at $285 75, 
and the lowest at $135 70. 

Joseph Howard, who was formerly a constable and deputy 
sheriff, died a town pauper in Fall River, a short time since, His 
death was produced by laudanum, of which he deliberately swal- 
lowed the quantity requisite to cause death. 

Rev. Isaac Braman, of Georgetown, Mass., in the course of a 
few remarks to his society on a recent Sunday, stated that it was 
sixty years that day since he had been ordained. Mr. Braman is 
now eighty-eight years of age, and is still hale and vigorous. 


The Albany Journal advocates the employment of fire engines 
in quelling riots, in preference to the use of balls and bayonets. 
This plan, if followed, would certainly “throw cold water” upon 
the rage of a mob, and might dampen their ardor, if not wet their 
powder. 

Spiritualism claims two more suicides. George Stiles, of Mil- 

, Wisconsin, shot himself through the heart lately ; and a da 
or two afterwards, his uncle, William Stiles, stabbed himself wit 
the shank of a hay-fork. Both were spiritualists, and died martyrs 
to their faith. 

A friend attended one of the New York up-town fashionable 
churches one Sunday lately. We have since learned from him 
that the text was, “ He that hath cars to hear, let him hear,” 
which the preacher rendered, “‘ He that hath yahs to yah, let him 


Two young girls in Paterson, N. J., were arrested lately, con- 
victed and fined for stealing flowers from a cemetery. Much pains 
had been taken by a mother to ornament the grave of her son, and 
just as the flowers were blooming most beaytifully, they were all 
taken away by these thoughtless young girls. 


Lately, as a lady was stepping from the cars of the Toledo, 
Wabash and Western Railroad, at Napoleon, her dress caught on 
the steps, and the cars being in motion, she was drawn some thirt 
feet before her hoops gave way. She was not severely injured, 
though the hoops were badly wrecked. 

Hon. Charles Thurber, of Worcester, has invented a writing 
machine. ‘The Bay State says it is upon the graduating princi- 
ple; that one can make his letters as large as he pleases, when 
they come out at the other end of the machine very fine and small. 
A capital idea for aged persons. 

The Paterson, N. J., Guardian says a vein of copper and silver 
has been struck in Garret Mountain, near that city. A shaft about 
55 feet deep has been sunk, and a bed of copper ore, 16 feet below 
the surface, and 24 feet thick, has been struck. Some distance 
below the copper, a vein of silver ore has been struck. 


At the reeent dinner of the Maine Medical Convention, the Rev. 
Mr. B., while alluding to the intimate relations between the pro- 
fessions of the clergy and the physician, in all seriousness re- 
marked that it was a somewhat singular fact that “when the 
doctor was called, the minister was sure to follow.” 


A Cuban gentleman, recently from New Orleans, had his trunk 
broken open at a public house in Walker Street, New York, lately, 
while absent, and robbed of $20,000 in gold doubloons, and $300 
in silver. It is thought that he was followed by some smart thief 
from New Orleans. 

The four heaviest members of the New Hampshire legislature 
foot _ follows : 250 Ibs., 231 lbs., 222 lbs., 210 Ibs. ; total, 913 
lbs. The Manchester American throws out the remark that “ if 
any boarding-house keeper thinks he can afford either of them a 
dinner short of seventy-five cents, let him try it.” 


Professor Houseman, of Gottingen, Germany, has published an 
interesting scientific paper on the formation of minerals in and 
about furnaces, by furnace action. He enumerates the following 
varieties observed by him ; silver, lead, copper, iron, bismuth, lead 
glance, blend, oxyd of zine, red copper ore, iron glance, and 
magnetic iron ore. 

A serious riot recently occurred at Medina, Winne 
Wisconsin, between the contractors and laborers on the Racine 
and Missouri Railroad. The citizens were required to arm them- 
selves against the rioters, two of whom were killed and a number 
seriously injured. The sheriff of Winnebago county had been 
sent for the excitement was intense, 

A writer in Hunt’s Magazine s sts a new plan of extinguish- 
ing fires, worthy certainly of a trial. It is simply saturating the 
water of the fire engine with common salt and potash, both very 
ernie, and both acting together to impregnate the wood 
80 the flames cannot spread any further, i. e., the muriatie 
acid flies off and the soda remains as upon a glazed surface. 


county, 


Foreign tems. 
The French commander-in-chief on the coast of Africa has 


seized, in the name of the French government, a tract of land 
called Dakkar, said to be one of the most important in Senegal. 

The Journal des Debats announces that the ratification of the 
treaty of peace between Great Britain and Persia has arrived at 
Constantinople, and, contrary to the assertion of the Nord, at 
Brussels, it contains no reservation. 

A great revolution has taken place in the beverage of vine-clad 
France. The increased cost of wine, consequent upon the failure 
of the grape crop, has made claret among the common people an 
expensive ~ f Malt liquors have taken the place of the juice 
of the grape, and Bavarian ale, a sort of lager beer, is the favorite 
Parisian “ tipple.” 

The East India Company have taken possession of the island 
of Perim, in the Straits of Babel Mandel, and completely com- 
manding the Red Sea. The ostensible cause is, that two years 
since, an English ship was wrecked on the coast of Barbary, and 
pillaged by the natives. An artillery garrison from India is already 
placed on the island. 

The crops of the island of Zante, most fortunately this year, are 
in a very properous condition. The blight, which for four or five 
seasons past caused the total destruction of the vines, has en- 
tirely disappeared. In Zante, the crops are estimated as follows : 
currants, sixteen milliqns to eighteen millions of pounds; olive 
oil, sixty thousand to eighty thousand barrels. 


Sands of Golv. 


.... Love, in a woman’s life, is a history; in a man’s, an epi- 
sode.— Madame de Stael. 

-++. Only he who has nothing to hope from a woman, is sin- 
cere in her praise.—Catalani. 

.... Love is more pleasing than matrimony, just as romance 
is more entertaining than history.—Cham/ort. 

.... Most women are endowed with such naturally endearing 
charms, that even their very presence is generally beneficial.— 
Daniel Stern. 

.-+. If you desire the common people to treat you as a gentle- 
man, you must conduct yourself as a gentleman should do to 
them.—Sidney Smith. 

.... There exists among women a secret tic, like that among 
priests of the same faith. ‘They hate each other, yet protect each 
other’s interest.—Diderot, 

.... Against general fears, remember how very precarious life 
is, take what care you will; how short it is, last as long as it ever 
does.—Sidney Smith. 

..-. If we speak ill of the sex generally, they will all rise 
against us; if we do the same of any individual woman, they will 
all agree with us.—Bouyeart. 

.... The Helicon of too many poets is not a hill crowned with 
sunshine, and visited by the Muses and the Graces; but an old, 


mouldering house, full of gloom, and haunted with ghosts.—ong- 
Selow. 


Soker’s Budget. 


The more angry a foreigner becomes, the less English he re- 
members, 


A popular preacher received so many pairs of slippers from tho 
female part of his congregation, that he has got to fancying him- 
self a centipede. 

A carpenter’s apprentice, too lazy to work, dodges it in this 
fashion. When he takes a notion, he bumps his nose against a 
post till it bleeds, and then sits down to have a resting spell. 

In this couplet, by the well-known bibliographer, William Oldys, 
truth and wit are both to be found : 

. “In word and WILL I AM a friend to you: 
And one friend OLD IS worth a dozen new.” 

“No one, as yet, has exhibited the structure of the Auman kid- 
neys, Vesalius having only examined them in dogs,” says Hallam, 
in his “ Literature of Europe.” Human kidneys in dogs! Talk 
of Irish bulls after that ! 


A few days since, the city crier of Rockland took in charge a 
lost child, and proceeded to hunt up his parents. On being asked 
by a lady what the matter was, he replied, “ Here’s an orphan 
child, and I’m trying to find its parents.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said a pedler, “ these razors were made in a cave, 
by the light of a diamond, in Andalusia, in Spain. They can cut 
as quick as thought, and are as bright as the morning star. Lay 
them under your pillow at night, and you will be clean shaved in 
the morning.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years f 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b ah hold word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town anil 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(7 It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(7 It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

icy It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertis¢ments in its eight 


super royal pages. 

‘on It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(O™ It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

7 It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not 
one vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(C7 Ita tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(>> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of ——— 

(> Its columns are from politics and all jarring topics, its object be- 
ing to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

1 subscriber, one year. . 
4 subsoribers, “ “ ... 


“ “ “ 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
copies sent when desired. 
M. M. BALLOU, 


lowest club rate. ([(7* Sample 
every Sarurpar, by 


No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 
STATUE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


of a statue of 


the children, and is the first of its kind in England. Monuments 
have been erected to popular statesmen by penny contributions 
i mall sums raised 


ford first i 

which the statue had been erected. The covering was re- 
moved from the marble, and there stood before him, in flowing 
regal robes, with all the dignity of a queen and all the graces of 
womanhood, the sovereign of the British people—one towards 
whom he felt not merely the ance of a loyal subject, but one 
who shared with him those warmer attachments, which, alike in 
the palace as in the cottage, give their noblest charms to the 
tlest ties of domestic life. prince appeared deeply interested 
in the proceedings; and, after examining the statue y 
some moments, congratulated Mr. Noble, the sculptor, on its suc- 
cess as a work of art. Prince Albert, taking a final look at it, 
then left the ground ; and, accompanied by his suite, once more 


ALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY, BARONET. 

The it on this page is that of a distinguished Parsee mer- 
in the vicinity of Bombay, and no less disti 

for his munificent charities and liberal gift for praisewo y pur- 
than for his immense wealth, acq by his own exertions. 

th ition of his character and services, he was knighted by 
Victoria in 1848, being the first native of India as hon- 
eS has recently conferred on him the dignity 
of a baronetcy of Gnised Kingdom of Great Britain, transmis- 
sible to his heirs male. His story is quite an interesting one, and 
amsetjee Jejeebho t humble in 
bay from Nowsaree, a large vil- 
lage about twenty-two miles from Garet, inhabited chiefly or en- 
tirely by Parsees ; Sir Jamsetjee belongs to the community which 
bears that designation, and he has ever been a steadfast but by no 
means a bigoted adherent of its ancestral faith, He was born in 
Bombay, in 1783, where, before he was sixteen old, he lost 
both his parents in one twelvemonth by death. His father-in-law 
however (the father of the child to whom, ing to Oriental 


possible to borrow a thousand dollars ; 
entered into an advantageous arrangement with his er-in-law, 
he obtained from various parties the large sum of seventeen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, at a rate of premium, however, propor- 
tioned to the slenderness of the guarantee afforded by his own 
. With these funds he embarked in a more extensive trade 
China, which he ted for some time by means of his 
voyages to that country. On his return from the first of these he 

roperty from a fire in Bombay ; his homeward passage 
on the second of them was in the fleet of the East India Com- 
pany’s vessels, which, in that celebrated action under Sir Nathan- 
1el 


India, was in two vessels of the 
Como thus lost all his property, and 
was carried prisoner to > Good Hope, then a neutral 


ed the operations by which his great wealth has been acquired, and 
where ints his wide-spread charities have made 
his name a household word. The character and value of the pub- 
lic works executed by means of Sir Jamsetjee’s munificence, speak 


£15,000 for a fund to provide books and prizes 

the medical attached to the hospital. But to understand 
the full value of these donations, it must be remembered that 
medical science had but a feeble existence in India, and in its sur- 
gical department could won bow said to exist at all; that the 
ledge was rep t to all native 
deas ; and that consequently, there was nei public medical 
relief for the indigent, nor scientific aid for the wealthy. 
bridge and causeway at Mahim, constructed in the name of Lady 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, is a work of great public utility, as well in 
respect to the government itself as of the people who more imme- 
diately profit by it. The bridge, with its road and approaches, 
constructed under the direction of an eminent officer of the Bom- 
bay agg is the gift 


iv of of tho ‘To understand tho application 
su ofa city To understan i 
of” tc Dhurmeallng” it must first be that in 
India there are no poor-laws, there are few associations for pur- 
poses of private benevolence which are not limited to the caste of 
the contributors, and there are no native inns. A “ dhurmsalla,” 
is a hospital, a house of refuge for the destitute poor, or a building 
for the use of poor travellers, as the case may be. A building for 
charitable uses in Bombay, which cost him £8000, Sir Jamsetjeo 
Jejeebhoy placed in the hands of the “ District Benevolent Socic- 
y of city, ther with an endowment of £5000, and a 
onation from his of £2000 more. The “dhurmsalla” built 
by Sir Jamsetjee at Kundalla, between Bombay and Poona, is a 


— example of resting-places under that name. Of institutions 
or 


purposes of education, Sir Jamsetjce has always been a large 
and zealous supporter. He has thus in various benevolent ways 
expended over a million of dollars. He now proposes to give 
fifty thousand dollars towards establishing a school of design at 
Bombay. Such a man is an honor to any nation. It is especial- 
ly a rare thing to find one so thoroughly leavened with a “benevo- 
lent spirit-in a portion of the world where we do not look for 
marked exhibition of active generosity. Such a man attracts gen- 
eral notice, and wins a high meed of regard and esteem, and his 
works dwell in the memories of men with delight, as oases in the 
desert stand in blooming contrast to the arid wastes around them. 
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r themselves, but some explanatory re ma necessary. 
= \ The sum of £16,000, devoted to the erection of a hospital, one of 
4 = the most —— and pleasing of the public structures of 
Bomber, be in any country; 60, also, would 
| he! a the additional gifts of £3000 for an obstetric institution, and 
¢ 
SS 
SSS 
Ue OSS Ss custom, he had been betrothed), had some years previously placed 
SSK. him in the way of becoming with the mode of keeping 
SSSS8 accounts. He was then just able to read and write in the com- 
a 44 “ SSS mercial vernacular of Bombay, and he afterwards acquired at 
- 2 ifma\, es “SSS school some de ys knowledge of These seem to have | Their utility cannot but be increased by the railway, a branch ot r 
@ e, A} Sn formed the ie of his educational advantages. In 1799, that is, | which brings passengers from Bombay to Mahim. A large class ; 
je a= :. wr SS when he was sixteen years old, and had just lost both his parents,he | of works, constructed at the expense of Sir Jamsetjee Jejecbhoy, ; 
Ns % cS Ae oe x —<SS._—s embarked, with cousin, for Calcutta, carrying with him his whole | are those for the supply of water. Those who have not experienced ' 
e) < \Ez SS . § SN fortune of one hundred and ene | rupees, or about sixty dollars. | the climate, or seen the cities of the east, can hardly conceive the 
— EN Rey SY After a stay in that city of some more than a year, spent in | value of such works. The water-works at Poona cost £18,027. | 
ct —S bg me S RN and he there soon commenced ing to me mg China on | city for persons of his own faith (on which he expended about 
\ SN increased about money, | £4500), that Sir Jamsetjee proposed also to bring water from the 
J EZ FY ts of some goods he carried with him on his return. 
2 S = He seems, however, to have earned already a considerable amount 
; Vee? of good-will and confidence, for, young as he was, he found it 
VAY, 
SS AI SS Linois ; on the third occasion he seems to have had no misfortune. 
=| IN Se So far Jamsetjee had been very successful in a mercantile sense ; 
: NSS SS but on his fourth return voyage, after large profits in 
Ss WS = SS SS China, the ship in which he was embarked with his for 
SS | Ug SS 
Ssss ——~ narrowly escaped recapture by the English, and then was in still 
SS AS aS. danger of shipwreck. He was stripped by his of 
SS greater | his captors 
SS SSS clothes, and e he 
= him a passage to Cal- 
> just about to sail for a" \ 
The fine engraving above is from a photograph | as from the scantiness 
a : Queen Victoria, recently raised in Peel Park, Salford, England, | and wretched quality = re eee ‘aay 
which is peculiarly interesting, not only as an excellent likeness of | of the ship’s provis- 
her majesty and a fine work of art, but as originating with the | jons; his only relief VW a% SA see ae | 
Sabbath school teachers and children of Manchester, to commemo- | was in the kind ness of 7 
: rate the visit of the queen in 1851, on which occasion 80,000 chil- | the ladies who first SS 
dren assembied in their holiday attire to bid her welcome. This | interested themselves NS 
commemorative statue is the work of the penny contributions of | forhim. Half a bag ; 
England enlisted in such a work. The statue and pedestal are of portant addition to his S/N 7 * 
the finest Sicilian marble, altogether exceeding twenty feet in | preparations for the 4 Q | 
height, and weighing nearly thirty tons. Mr. Noble has designed | voyage, which was 
and executed it in an admirable style and spirit worthy of the oc-~ y acce; = WY H Ss | 
cation; and Peo! Fark has gained « beautiful, digniied, and char im from Wa 
acteristic likeness of England’s beloved queen. inauguration | consul. Through visi- Ns SS if } 
of the statue was, of course, an event of great interest to our Eng- | ble perils of war as 
3 lish friends. We find the following notice of it in a leading Eng- | well as of the ocean, WS \ it 
- lish journal : “Two thousand scholars and teachers of the Sunday our hero at length ZA 
schools were present at the inauguration of the statue, and several | reached Calcutta, and 
i crossed the irwell, and proceeding through Market Street, arrived | China seems to have Vf, \ fe 
to convey him to London.”—We find in this incident, fresh proof | in the course of it he 
of the hold which the queen of England has on the affections ot | established commer- “ty ths »\g Yi. 
her people. Her strength as sovereign lies in her personal popu- | cial relations with YY 
amusements of her maternal character, have endeared | however, now gave Wy Tj, \ 
her to all hearts. seems to be no limit to the enthusiastic | upthis mode of trans- 
attachment to the queen and her family. Doubtless the royal ing his business ; A, Nig 
family is an expensive luxury; the income of the queen and the WA If by 
? may So oct dows at aneriy millice and half of ; year 1807, he became f 
and yet the question came up, there were but few remonstrants 
a against granting « dowry of $200,000, and a life income of $40,000 | from which place . 
the princess royal, in the event of her marriage. ever since 
| 


